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GEORGE STUBBS, R.A., 1724-1806 


HIS PLACE IN ART BY GUY PAGET, D.L., F.R.Hist.S. 


, NYONE dropping into Christie’s on December 10 on the look-out 


iE PERE rae. 





for a cheap sporting picture would have met with a shock. 
The sale started tamely. The first lot, a white horse by Cotton, 
’ went for £22, a pair of Herring Senior for a couple of hundred, while 
a third only reached £50. 

Then came the Bolingbroke pictures. Six full-length portraits of peers 
and peeresses in coronation robes, including the famous Viscount and his 
wife by Kneller and other well-known painters of the day, went for less 
than their long frames had cost. Then a very dirty picture of a racehorse 
outside the Rubbing House at Newmarket with a race going on in the 


background. 
What about a tenner, one might have thought. i : 
“** The Gimcrack Stakes’ by Stubbs (Fig. IV). What shall I say?” —— * 7 as, ii 
“ £500,” “* 750,” “* 1,000,” “* 1,500,”" ** 2,000 ’"—hardly a pause until >» “" 4 


four thousand guineas was bid—* four one,” “‘ four two,”’ and Mr. Jack 
Ellis, the well-known dealer of Grafton Street, had secured the prize. 

Then a 44 < 44 Portrait of “ Turf and Jockey” with the same ugly 
background (Fig. V). £4,200, again to Ellis. Some people would think 
the horse was too heavy in front. 

Then came a larger picture of Mares and Foals; £1,300 to Knoedlers, 
with a well-known amateur collector as runner-up, who secured “‘A 
Favourite Old Hunter ” (Fig. III) in front of a house and lake for a mere 
£750! No one needed to be told it was an old horse. 

Ten thousand pounds, more than five times what the fifty previous 
lots had totalled. 

What was the reason for these staggering prices? Fashion? Perhaps. 
Rarity? Partly. Subject? Possibly. Merit as works of art of a great 
master of painting? Certainly. 

Who and what was this Stubbs ? 














George Stubbs was a very remarkable man in an age of remarkable ~\ 
men. Reynolds, Opie, Raeburn, Gainsborough, were his contemporaries \ 
and friends. With Josiah Wedgwood of pottery fame, he experimented. a ahs | 
His patrons were the highest of the land, kings, princes, dukes and half - - 
the peerage. He received almost as much as Reynolds for his pictures. Fig. I. Sketch ee eee Stubbs in the act 
He was born in Liverpool in 1724, the son of a small tanner who died , . ; 
about 1740. Etched by BRETHERTON after Orpe’s drawing 


Liverpool Public Library 
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HORSES 
FIGHTING 
From the painting by 
GerorGE Stusss, R.A 
Engraved by George 
Townley Stubbs 
Published ‘by Benj. 
Beale Evans, 1788 
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III. FAVOURITE OLD HUNTER OF 
HENRY, VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE 


Below : 


Fig. IV. GIMCRACK, with trainer, jockey and groom. 
Gimcrack Stakes, named after Gimcrack, is depicted in 
the background 


Fig. V. PORTRAIT OF “ TURF” with 
Jockey up 


It has been announced that *‘ Gimcrack” and 

“ Turf" have now been purchased by Mr. 

Walter Hutchinson, with the intention, it is 

understood, of presenting the pictures to the 

Nation as a nucleus for a National Collection 
of Art in Sport 








GEORGE STUBBS, RA. 





Fig. VI DRAWING FROM STUBBS “ ANATOMY OF THE HORSE” 


The fourth Anatomical Table of the Muscles, Fascias, Ligaments, Nerves, 
Arteries, Veins, Glands and Cartilages of a Horse 


te Courtesy British Museum 
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Fig. VII. THE GROSVENOR HUNT, EATON, 1762. From the painting in the possession of His Grace the Duke of 
Westminster. The figure on the left to the right of the tree is Lord Grosvenor, the next is Mr. Thomas Grosvenor, and the 
fourth figure Sir Richard Mostyn 
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Fig. VII. HAM3LETONIAN, from a life-size portrait 


Fig. VIII. Frieze of Brood Mares, two Foals and a Filly, painted at Wentworth Woodhouse for the Marquis of Rockingham 
34 





GEORGE STUBBS, 


On his father’s death he apprenticed himself 
to the well-known painter of his native town, 
Hamlet Winstanley, who was engaged in copy- 
ing pictures at Knowsley for Lord Derby. 
Stubbs picked out two he wished to copy but 
was refused. He slung his hook, saying he 
would copy in future from nature alone. To 
this he stuck. 

Stubbs had more than enthusiasm and 

natural talent. From the age of eight he had 
been studying anatomy. At twenty he was 
lecturing on the subject at York Hospital ! 
He was engaged soon after by Dr. John Burton 
to do eighty illustrations for a book on mid- 
wifery. He stole a newly buried body and did 
his studies from it but could find no one who 
would undertake the engraving of them. He 
therefore learnt the art himself and executed 
the whole work before 1751. Had he wished, 
he might easily have become a famous 
surgeon. 

In 1754 Lord Grosvenor assisted him to 
visit Italy to study the Old Masters. He 
preferred nature. On his way home he visited 
Morocco, where one night he saw a lion stalking 
and finally killing a horse. 

Lord Grosvenor’s generosity was not 
wasted. At Eaton, Stubbs’ greatest picture 
“ The Stag Hunt” (Fig. VII, The Grosvenor 
Hunt, Eaton) still hangs. 

In 1756 he came to London and studied the 
Horse at Old Angelo’s riding school. Angelo, 
impressed by his talent, recommended him to 
his pupils. 

He made money so fast that he soon retired to a farm-house 
in Lincolnshire, where he was able to return to his first love, 
anatomy. For eighteen months he laboured to the annoyance 
and discomfort of his neighbours at dissecting horses hung from 
a beam on hooks. 

In 1766 he published ‘“‘ The Anatomy of the Horse.” This 
work divides horse painting into two epochs, which have to be 
judged by different standards ; before and after Stubbs. 

Wootton, [Seymour, Spencer, F. Sartorius and J. Sartorius 
belong to the former. 

Boultbee, the Alkens, Reinagle, A.R.A., Sawrey Gilpin, R.A., 
Garrard, A.R.A., Ward, R.A., and Morland to the latter. 

Sir Edwin Landseer purchased Stubbs’ original drawings of 
“* The Anatomy of the Horse ” (Fig. VI.) 

I do not say these men studied under Stubbs or even copied 


Fig. X. COLLINS’ WHITE HEIFER 


THE GODOLPHIN ARABIAN 


him, but all their works were deeply affected by this new know- 
ledge which he had so lavishly handed out to his rivals. His 
teaching has been handed on from master to pupil in apostolic 
succession through Boultbee, 1747 ; Ben Marshall, 1767; John 
Ferneley, 1782 ; Sir Francis Grant, 1803, to John Charlton, who 
died in 1917. 

Did the long hours spent by Stubbs dissecting, drawing and 
engraving, affect his eyesight and cause him to become short- 
sighted ? We are told when thus engaged he worked night and 
day oblivious of time. 

In 1771, after a series of talks with George Cosway, the 
miniaturist, on the “‘ fleeting ” colours, which had developed in 
some pictures of Gainsborough and Reynolds, Stubbs started to 
explore new lanes. For two years he experimented at great 
expense and labour to find colours which could be fixed by firing 

and withstand the hand of time. He discovered 
nineteen hues, but the twentieth, a rich red, eluded 
him. 

For eight more years he and Wedgwood searched 
for surfaces on which to spread these paints or 
enamels. They tried copper. Lord Melbourne 
bought the first finished result, ‘‘ A Lion and Horse,” 
for a hundred guineas, but it was only 12 inches « 12 
inches. Stubbs wanted something bigger. At last 
Wedgwood produced china tablets 40} x 29} at 
ten guineas a time, which would neither warp nor 
crack. Josiah wrote to his partner Bentley on May 
30, 1770: “If Mr. Stubbs succeeds, he will be 
followed, to which he seems not to have the least 
objection but rather wishes for it, and if oil painters 
should use them they may become a considerable 
object.””. This shows the very generous nature of 
the man. 

In 1786 Stubbs was elected an A.R.A. The 
next year he sprang this novelty at their exhibition. 
The only two pictures he sent in were ‘* enamels.” 
They were badly hung and caused no sensation, 
but he was elected R.A. during the spring of 1781. 
To celebrate this event, he sent in seven pictures, 
four on porcelain. They were skyed. Stubbs 
demanded their re-hanging or withdrawal. He was 
refused, his reply was to send no diploma picture to 
complete his election, so his diploma was never 
signed by the King. What did he care? For four 
years he could not be induced to send in a single 
picture. 

In 1790 he was engaged to illustrate ‘‘ The History 
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of the Turf ’ for £9,000, an ambitious undertaking 
which, owing to the outbreak of war and the bad 
selections of subjects, several very inferior horses 
being chosen, failed, leaving Stubbs a loser. 

In 1804 he started to write and illustrate a book 
on the comparative anatomy of man, quadruped and 
bird. He was then eighty. He died suddenly in 
1806 having walked eight miles the day before. 

The above are the landmarks in his life. 

What of the man ? 

Bretherton’s portrait of him (Fig. I) is a pretty 
good answer. A typical John Bull, a noble cranium, 
and what a disinheriting mouth and chin. In fact 
he struck his son out of his will two hours before 
he died. Can’t one see him laying into the suave 
Farrington, the Secretary of the R.A.? He was a 
stout friend and twice supported a fellow-artist with 
his testimony in the Law Courts and won both 
times, as he did when in 1801 Sir Henry Tempest 
Vane disputed his bill for £300 for ‘‘ Hambletonian ” 
(Fig. VII). A nought added and then another would 
not buy it to-day. 

He brought with him from Lancashire a woman 
called Mary Spencer and a baby known as George 
Townley Stubbs. They lived together in great 
happiness for fifty years, and why he cut Townley 
and one Richard Spencer out of his will is unknown, 
perhaps because his fortune had sunk in his latter 
years, or that they were already provided for, or he 
was afraid there would not be enough for his life-long 
companion. 

The sale of his effects after his death occupied 
two days and realized just over four thousand pounds, 
a great difference to the ten minutes the other day 
at Christie's. 

Stubbs is always called a sporting artist, but in fact this 
branch formed a very small portion of his work. 

He is an animal painter par excellence, equal with Snyder and 
Fyte, and Barlow’s undoubted superior. His memories of the 
lion attacking a horse never left him. He painted it many times 
over. Once he was told a tiger had died at a circus; he got out 
of bed, went off and bought it for four pounds and spent all that 
nightJand the next day dissecting it. He spent many hours 


studying a tame lion which Lord Mansfield kept at Twickenham. 
He was a familiar figure at the Royal Zoo, then kept in the Tower 


of London. His “ Blenheim Tiger " (Fig. XI) is a masterpiece 
of latent strength. The great appeal of Stubbs is his naturalness. 
I have written elsewhere that sportsmen above all demand truth 
from an artist. In Stubbs they find it, whether he was drawing 
a hunt, a shoot, a race, a horse, a panther, a deer, a tiger or a lap- 
dog. His greatest works were done for the Prime Minister, the 
Marquis of Rockingham. at Wentworth. One of his sitters, a 
dangerous stallion, Whistlejacket, when he saw a rival on canvas, 
attacked it, and it was only Stubbs’ great strength that saved the 
picture. 

Here, too, one can study his method. Amongst the great 
friezes he did, there is one of three stallions and another of Mares 
and Foals, which are without backgrounds. Lord Rockingham 
was so pleased with them, he refused to let him add another 
stroke. Thus we knoW he finished his figures before he even 
sketched in his background. 

Stubbs was not without a streak of sardonic humour. He 
saw the birth of pictorial advertising, which was started by the 
rival cattle breeders. Stubbs was drawn into the racket. In his 

* Lincolnshire Ox ” (Fig. XII) the animal turns his contemptuous 
latter end on his proud but puny owner, while the strutting game- 
cock is taking him off to a tee, a piece of subtle humour. “ Collins’ 
White Heifer "’ (Fig. X) is another joke. Can’t one see Mr. Collins 
insisting on the exaggeration of its points till he had aroused the 
devil in the artist to draw this monstrosity on sheep’s legs? 
Mark the cynical smile on the labourer’s face and the turnips of 
equally exaggerated proportions rolling out of the picture. 

A very marked defect in the composition of a great many of 
his pictures is the lack of foreground. His subjects are almost 
falling off the canvas. Was this caused by his sitting too near 
them and having no background to push them into? In his 
portraits it will be noted he is sitting very near to his canvas and 
both his brush and palette are exceptionally small. Then again, 
his middle distances are often muzzy. He sometimes called in 
others to do his backgrounds. He was accused of exaggerating 
the crests of his stallions. Might not this have been caused by his 


Fig.. XI. 


THE BLENHEIM TIGER, a masterpiece of latent strength 
Mezzotint by JoHN Murpny, 1798, after Stusss’ original 


sitting too close to his subjects and having to look up to them ? 
It is for these reasons that I think he was shortsighted. This 
would increase with age and would in part account for the falling 
off of his popularity in his declining years. In his zenith he stood 
alone, but in his decline he had to compete with Ben Marshall, 
Chalon, R.A., Ward, R.A., Morland and John Ferneley, who 
only charged ten pounds against his hundred. 

Even in his prime he had detractors, and later, about 1860, 
Druid (Henry Dixon), the leading sporting journalist, who said 
the man who lectured the medical fraternity at twenty and wrote 
the standard work on the anatomy of the horse, knew nothing 
about anatomy! We must remember Dixon’s favourite artist 
was Herring! The pictures which aroused most hostility were 
the Godolphin Arabian (Fig. IX) and Mambrino. They were 
both painted for a “‘ History of the Turf” in 1790. The Godol- 
phin Arabian died in 1753 at Gog and Magog, near Cambridge. 
It is, therefore, possible that Stubbs saw the horse in its old age. 
He would naturally study the contemporary portraits of him by 
Seymour and James Roberts. We also have a pen portrait by an 
unnamed old sportsman in the Sporting Magazine, vol. 50, p. 
50 (1817). ‘“* When I was a very young member of the University 
of Cambridge . . . I often had my arm round the neck of the 
old Arabian. He appeared to me about 14.3, but as he rose in 
a wonderful manner on the crest he may have measured higher. 
His body was a very dark bay colour with black mane and tail. 
His legs were darker than his body, his ears which rather resembled 
those of a mule were dark-coloured on the outside and rust 
brown within. He also had a brown muzzle, not unlike a red 
deer. His eyes were small and dark, but the whites remarkably 
large and clear, which he frequently turned with a peculiar leer. 
His shoulders were remarkably thick and his back short and 
finely formed for strength, and his hind parts let down in so 
extraordinary a manner that though his legs were short, they were 
so placed that he covered as much ground when standing as a 
horse 16 hands high. . . . His hoofs were small and jet black.” 

A description remarkably like the picture! (Fig. IX.) 

Every artist is inclined unconsciously to exaggerate some 
particular point in a horse, but I have seen many small pictures of 
this horse attributed to Stubbs, or after Stubbs, some a very long 
way, and they all have this extraordinary crest. 

Even Sir Henry Tempest Vane, who disputed Stubbs’ bill, 
never disputed his likenesses of ‘‘ Hambletonian ” (Fig. VII). 

The racehorses Stubbs painted are certainly a different shape 
from those of to-day. The Arab strain was not fully established 
and was mixed with that of the great crested horses on which Van 
Dyck painted Charles I. Many of the racers as depicted by 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HE sign of our times is the desire to get rid of 
poverty : poverty in living, poverty i thinking, 
poverty in making and poverty in these 
connections brings me to ‘the Jugoslav Exhibition at 
Burlington House, to the Exhibition of the British 
Colour Council opposite in the same building, and the 
-nlightening effect the experience had on my mind. I 
did not visit the Colour Council, but even a passing 
glance over the turnstile confirmed what I already 
knew: it is a typical result of civilization. The 
exhibition of the Jugoslavs, however, made it clear to 
me that these peoples, whatever they are in ethno- 
graphical and political respects, must be highly 
cultured though they seem to have existed during the 
greater part of their history in poverty and a low state 
of civilization. The distinction between this state and 
the state of culture has never before dawned on me 
with such clarity as after this visit. 

I am not thinking of such fact as that, for instance, 
‘book production per head of the Slovene people 
before the war was the highest in Europe,”’ although it 
does tend to show, perhaps, that they are more cultured 
than, say, the Germans or even ourselves; but not 
necessarily so, for production does not mean consump- 
tion and, of course, much depends on the kind of books 
produced. A little more to the point is its apiculture, 
and that amongst this people we find the inventor of 
‘* the modern Sectional Beehive,’’ one Janc% Znidarsi¢ ; 
but that, perhaps, would only make him a member of 
civilization, especially if he patented his invention 
and from more honey extracted money and more money. 

I think it is unlikely, because his mind seems to have 
worked in quite a different direction. So proud, we are 
told, were the inventors of their invention that “‘ they 
painted pictures on the front of the bees’ house, either 

of a biblical nature or the chroniques scandaleuses of the 
village. Now that is a proof of culture even though this 
particular art, of which there was a collection of speci- 
mers in the show, stands not particularly high in 
quality. It is culture, not civilization, nevertheless. 
For this invention belongs to the category of science 
and that has its cradle in the arts of man long before 
there wcre any citizens, and consequently any civilizatior. 
Science as'an art belongs to culture; it is only in 
application that both have a share in civilization. When 
one comes to think of it, civilization is a word with 
a preponderance of ignoble associations. It comes 
from civis, the burgher, the bourgeois; it was and has 
remained a kind of “ safety-first organization,” with 
“st vis pacem para bellum,” or in its modern versior, 
“suns before butter,’’ for its slogan. Its guiding 
principles are quantitative, more safety means to it more 
men, more guns, more power, more comfort, more luxuries. 
Its “‘ jam,’ however, like Alice’s, is always “ to-morrow,” 
and sirc2 we live in a high state of civilization, that is 
where we are still having to look for it with a cry for 
more money, more saloon cars and more refrigerators. 

Culture is a very different matter as its close con- 
nection with agriculture prcclaims. Culture is always for 
to-day—or not at all. It springs from the claims suggested 
by the hour and the season. Its guiding principles are 
qualitative. It knows nothing of “jam with full fruit 


SAINT BLASIUS. Fresco in the Markovo Monastery. From the 


copy in the Yugoslav Exhibition 
PERSPEX’S choice for the picture of the month 


” 


standards, 
“honey,” 
without bread in a drought. It spins, it weaves, it dyes, 
it embroiders by the wintry fireside. It whiles away the 
time with music and songs and dances. It loves colour 
and gaiety and rejoices in the skill of its handicraft. In 
short, it makes hay whilst the sun shines, and the best 
it can of the worst it must suffer. It fights to the death 
single-handed, not like civilization en masse ; and so even 
in death it honours quality, not quantity, of sacrifice. 

Such, then, was the kind of thought engendered by 
the visit to the Jugoslav Exhibition with its enchanting 
displays of peasant costumes, many of them even of the 
men’s, admirable in taste, lovely in colour—without the 
help of a Colour Council—exquisite in design and often 
intricate in execution. These peasant crafts extended 
further to the making of musical instruments, to the 
aforesaid beehive ornaments, to jewellery, rugs and 
other textiles, a description of which would, in the 
absence of illustration, only be nugatory. 

But there was another and even more startling 
evidence of culture—the culture of a day long past— 
namely, the Frescoes in the churches dating back to the 


still less of such without ; 


but it enjoys its 
and goes without it when it must, as it goes 
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XIIth, XIIIth and XIVth centuries, and of which the 
picture of this month is an illustration. One glance at it 
will show that here we are confronted with something 
that has no analogy in the Italian or Western European 
art of the corresponding period. Our illustration repre- 
sents part of the Fresco decoration in the Church of the 
Markovo Monastery and belongs to the XIVth century 
—say, the times of Giotto, Duccio and Orcagna. It is a 
picture of a Saint whose day is being celebrated on the 
very date, February 3, on which these lines are penned, 
although St. Blasius was martyred sixteen hundred and 
twenty-eight years ago. He is still being worshipped 
because he is the guardian Saint against throat diseases, 
a reputation which he gained by removing a bone that 
was choking a boy. “ Yes, it was as easy as all that,” he 
seems to be telling us. There is nothing like it in Italian 
or other European art of the time, not in the medium 
and still less in the spirit. The man who painted that 
fresco was an adult in mind and at ease. There’s nothing 
primitive about his draughtsmanship, or indeed about the 
handling of the medium. He has not bothered about 
Nature, nor with Art. There is another equally striking 
fresco representing St. John of an even earlier date, 1164, 
with the same adult attitude that contrasts so strongly 
with the anxious, awestruck, adolescent seriousness of a 
Giotto or his successors. Those old Jugoslavs were 
expressing their opinion of biblical events and the story 
of the Saints, without fear or favour, rejoicing in their 
escape from the hieratic formalism of the Byzantines. 
Had Giotto known of these things, had he seen them with 
his own eyes, the course of European art might have run 
very differently, as one may realize when one compares 
the “ civilized ’’ art of Jugoslavia of to-day. I do not 
know, but I imagine no one unfamiliar with the names 
of these painters would guess that their work was Jugo- 
slavian in particular; one would surmise they were 
“‘ Central European,” perhaps ; they seem to me tainted 
with “ civilization,’”’ as is, in fact the art of that dis- 
tinguished Serbian, the world famous Vienna-trained 
Ivan MeStrovié as here represented. So one had better 
keep an open mind about the cultural values of this 
modern work, in which next to MeStrovié the sculptress 
Rosandié, and Nemon and the painters, Popovié and 
Vukovié stand out. I am sorry I missed the Flower 
Study by King Peter, but that it should exist at all is 
evidence of culture. 


At Foyle’s Gallery in Charing Cross Road there was 
an exhibition of paintings by George Melhuish. Mr. 
Melhuish is, we are told, still young, has a style of great 
vivacity, a powerful and confident brush, is a competent 
draughtsman and dominated by an unusually zsthetic 
mind. I am not prepared to quarrel with any of this 
eulogy except to say that I am more firmly convinced of 
his youth and his confidence than of his “ unusually 
esthetic mind.’”” His temperament is seen to its best 
advantage in such subjects as “ Fire’’ and “ Bristol 
Blitz,”’ and least well in his over-life-size portraits. But 
then I am constitutionally as suspicious of over-life size 
easel portraits and powerful brush work as I am of 
non-stop loud pedalling on the piano ; it is generally the 
sign of weakness, not strength. 


There are one hundred and seventy-seven Water 
Colours in the “‘ Rowlandson—until the Present Day ” 
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Exhibition at Messrs Leger’s Gallery and it is surely a 
compliment to say that very many of them furnish ample 
food for pleasant reflections. I single out for mention 
just a few that I noticed for different reasons. This was 
the first time that I have consciously seen a picture by 
Mary Moser distinguished as one of the two female 
foundation members of the Royal Academy—the other 
one was Angelica Kauffmann—and for her passion for 
fruits. The picture represents flowers in a Wedgwood 
vase against a black background and is for that reason 
mildly decorative, but it lacks “ solidarity,’”” and so 
hardly seems to justify her one-time reputation. 

Samuel Palmer with his picture of “‘ The Comet of 
1858,”’ on the other hand, stands out in one’s mind more 
and more as an original genius and remarkable colourist. 
It is a fine picture and much better than the nevertheless 
interesting ‘‘ Good Farmer,” also exhibited. 

The most interesting “ discovery ” for me was, how- 
ever, Simeon Solomon’s “‘ Prelude by Bach” of 1868. 
It is an astonishingly frank revelation of this unhappy 
artist’s mind who enjoyed a considerable reputation 
amongst zxsthetes and came to a miserable end some 
thirty years later. (I am not sure of the date of his 
death.) 

Amongst the moderns, nothing, perhaps, is more 
characteristic of our unstable principles of art than the 
contrast between Vivian Pitchforth’s ‘“‘ St. Helier, 
Jersey,’’ with its elbow-swung brush strokes, and Badmin’s 
meticulous ‘‘ Kingston Bridge.”” I like them both but 
would not hang them in the same room, let alone on the 
same wall. And what would one, what ought one, to do 
with the two Still lifes by Matthew Smith. They are, 
perhaps, splashes of colour, they are not, to me, attractive 
in form ; but the artist has a great reputation which has 
always puzzled me like, to mention an opposite extreme, 
the reputation of Paul Klee. When that happens—I 
would say to my critics, I remember the “ Perspicacities,”’ 
especially Nos. 2 and 10, printed in the December issue 
on page 172, which on the one hand always make 
one willing to give things one does do not profess to enjoy 
the benefit of the doubt, and reminds one that art criticism 
is only a matter of opinion—but I try to make it entirely 
my own. 


Remembering the articles on “ Reorientation ”’ which 
are now appearing in these pages, I was attracted by the 
description of an exhibition at Messrs. Heal’s as “‘ Topo- 
graphical.”” I hoped it might be on the lines advocated. 
In fact, it was only a small and “ economical ” show of 
a mixture of water colours of the “‘ Old English ’’ kind ; 
some of them attractive. The word, however, had here 
rather an apologetical significance, the Topos of the 
subject often unknown, and when present not of very 
special significance. That is not, I am sure, what the 
writer of the “ Reorientation ’"’ meant. A topographical 
category is excellent but the subject should be as inter- 
esting as the art with which it was done should enhance 
the interest. Perhaps ‘‘ Vermeer’s View of Delft ”’ is an 
ideal topographical picture, or Turner’s ‘“‘ Conway 
Castle,’’ to give instances from the grander oil medium. 
But it is less difficult to find admirable topographical 
water colours—as distinct from poetical inventions. 
Turner, for example, did drawings of great variety in 
both categories. 


C H I N E S E A R T (SECOND ARTICLE)S 


ARCHITECTURE (Part I) 


Note: The illustrations are from “* 


houses of the Treaty Ports, wooden houses, mud houses, 

house-boats and cave dwellings.* Mud houses are largely 
found in the north and house-boats in the south. The latter, 
of which there are considerable numbers in Kwangtung and 
Fukien provinces, are very curious. Not only do whole families 
make these boats their permanent dwellings, but they keep 
domestic animals and cultivate various pot plants. The home 
of a Chinese well-to-do family generally consists of four buildings, 
enclosing a courtyard. The building facing south is the Chéng- 
fang, or “ main building.”” That on the opposite side of the 
courtyard is the Hou-fang, or “* back-rooms,”” which is generally 
near to a road or a neighbouring house. The two buildings 
occupying the other sides of the courtyard are called Hsiang-fang, 
r “‘ side houses.’”” The main building usually stands on a higher 
foundation, and is reached by stone steps; and the rooms are 
larger than those of the other buildings. On one side of the gate 
facing the street is a porter’s lodge, where it is customary for 
visitors to present their visiting cards. 

So long as sons were reared to respect their parents and 
worship the ancestors, so long as the bronze sacrificial vessels 
survived, building for posterity was never the main concern 
of the Chinese. Certainly buildings were frequently large and 
magnificent, even though constructed of impermanent materials. 
Thus ruins are rare in China, and we must turn to books to gain 
some idea of ancient architecture. Fortifications and tombs had 
to have lasting qualities for obvious reasons, but they were not 
intended as monuments to impress future generations. This 
clinging to the past and disregard of the future perhaps accounts 
for the temporary nature of structures and their disappearance ; 
but it also explains why the scanty evidence tends to show that 
the Chinese style has persisted with little change for well over 
two thousand years.t 

The earliest remains of Chinese buildings date from the 
second millennium B.c., the period of the Shang Yin dynasty 
(1766-1122 B.C.). These are scarcely more than traces of the 
occupation of a site, but they indicate something of the scale of 
the vanished structures. There remain the extensive rammed 
earth foundations of the palace at An-yang in Honan. Below 
these foundations excavation has revealed pits which may have 
been used as cellars for the archives, while a large number of 
inscriptions on tortoiseshell and bone have been found scattered 
over the site. What catastrophe overwhelmed the palace is 
unknown, but the fact that it was a palace site is confirmed by 
the ‘“‘ Herodotus of China,’’ Ssu-ma Ch’ien, whose history dates 
from about the beginning of the first century B.c. The buildings 
were probably of a simple wood post-and-beam type, stiffened 
and protected by external walls of rammed earth, like the cobb 
walls of an old Devonshire farmhouse. No traces of brick or 
tile have been found; the roofs may have been thatched with 
reeds. These materials have indeed persisted to the present day. 
They are mentioned in a description of a palace of the following 
(the Chou) dynasty (1122 B.c.-249 B.C.). We read that “‘the 
imperial palace consisted of a vast enclosure, surrounded by high 
mud or brick walls, in which were the following: the dwelling 
houses of the emperor, the empress, the concubines, and their 
servants ; the offices of the ministers, reception halls, and temples ; 
shops for weaving silk and hemp for the use of the court ; treasuries 
for the preservation of the imperial archives, historical docu- 
ments, jewellery, and other precious belongings of the state or 
the emperor ; depositories for stores, and all that was necessary 
for the maintenance of life. It was, in fact, a walled city within 
the capital city, reserved for the emperor, his household, and his 
government ; and the monarch seldom left it except in his official 
capacity.”"t “This was the model for all palaces yet unbuilt, the 
last of which is the Forbidden City in the centre of modern Peking 
(Peip:ng). 


* Bushell divides Chinese buildings into three categories —viz., civil, religious, 


ind funereal. 


t Arnold Silcock, ‘* Early Chinese Palaces and Temples,”’ Asiatic Review, October, 


1935. 
¢t Jobn C. Ferguson, ‘‘ Outlines of Chinese Art.” 
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Toes are five categories of dwellings in China: the brick 


The Chou dynasty palaces have also entirely disappeared, 
with the exception of some inconsiderable fragments of brick or 
tile, which show that these more permanent materials must then 
have been coming into use. 

Considerably more is known about the architecture of the 
great Shih Huang Ti—* First Emperor,’’ as he bombastically 
styled himself—who overthrew the Chou and founded the Ch’in 
dynasty in 249 B.c. With his death, twenty years later, the new 
dynasty fell, but during his reign his colossal egoism and lust for 
glory and power created a vast network of military posts through- 
out the land. At each of these headquarters was erected a palace, 
so that he and his staff might be suitably accommodated on his 
tours of inspection. But this was not the sum of his achieve- 
ments. In Shensi, his native State, he reconstructed his capital, 
Hsien Yang, on an enormous scale. Here were erected replicas 
of one hundred and forty-five palace buildings which he had 
destroyed in the capitals of his enemies. Here, too, was the 
Shang Lin hunting park, and through it ran the River Wei, on 
either side of which the Emperor laid out his own vast palace 
enclosure. On one bank was built a palace for holding audience, 
the far-famed O-p’ang Kung, of which a famous painter of the 
XIth century has left an imaginative picture. The River Wei 
reflected this mighty facade for over a quarter of a mile. Its 
lower floor is believed to have been not less than forty feet high, 
and on its upper floor ten thousand people could be seated. On 
the opposite river bank, and approached by a roofed-in bridge 
280 yards long, stood the still more magnificent imperial palace. 
This was connected with the subsidiary buildings by mile-long 
corridors decorated with silk hangings. Its glories have been 
described by Ssu-ma Ch’ien (the same historian who has recorded 
the more ancient palace sites of the Shang-Yin period), although 
no vestige of these later and larger palaces now remains. 

The most impressive structure still existing in China above 
ground is the Great Wall, or, to use its Chinese name, Wan li 
ch’ang ch’éng (the wall of ten thousand li). The erection of this 
mighty work is traditionally ascribed to Shih Huang Ti, who, in 
his endeavour to weld all the scattered parts of the country into 
one great realm, is also credited with the idea of building a wall 
around his empire, except on the coast side.* He planned to 
wall in the whole empire as the towns and villages were from 
olden times. 

Walls, and more walls, constitute, so to speak, the skeleton or 
groundwork of the Chinese community. They circumscribe it ; 
they divide it up; and they dominate it more than any other 
structure. There is no town in China which is not surrounded 
by a wall. It is interesting to note that the Chinese use the same 
word, ch’éng, to designate a town or a town wall. A town 
without a wall is for them as inconceivable as a house without 
a roof.t 

Shih Huang Ti had his counterpart in Darius (521-485 B.c.), 
“the great King, the King of Kings, the King of lands, King of 
this wide earth, son of Hystaspes, the Achaemenid,” who 
founded the platform and palace of Persepolis to impress upon 
envoys and tributaries the vast extent of his empire, the majesty 
of the reigning family, and the protective intimacy of their God, 
Ahura Mazda. 

The name of Shih Huang Ti is always connected with the vast 
enterprise of the Great Wall. Like most great conquerors, his 
megalomania ran first to vast destruction and then to yet vaster 
reconstruction. He was victorious over the dreaded hordes of 
Hsiung Nu, drove them into the far north, and flung the Great 
Wall across a thousand miles of new mountain boundary. The 
Great Wall has been called the most considerable work of man 
upon earth. 

Shih Huang Ti also set up many stone monuments and statues 
to commemorate this or that event. Even his frequent landings 
on the sea-coast were not thought too trivial for a series of ane 


* This tradition should not be taken too literally, because there existed before 
the time of Shih Huang Ti stretches of protective walls along some parts of the 
northern frontier, though of a more primitive kind. 

t Oswald Sirén. 


§ The first article of this series appeared in APOLLO for December, 1943. 
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memorials. But of all this extravagance 
only portions of the Great Wall have sur- 
vived. The strengthening and extending 
of the existing earthworks continued for 
many years. Tens of thousands of men 
were employed upon it, and the famous 
General Méng T’ien was for some time in 
charge of this work. Méng T’ien is gen- 
erally credited with the invention of the 
writing-brush. 

In the colossal mausoleum that was 
constructed for Shih Huang Ti, thousands 
of living workmen were buried, together 
with all the imperial concubines who had 
not borne male children. 

Confucius had attacked, but had not 
killed, this barbarcus practice of immola- 
tion ; but it gradually died out, and models 
of figures and animals and utensils were 
substituted in the following Han dynasty 
(206 B.C.-A.D. 220). It is from these 
graves that evidence of many types of Han 
buildings hzs been obtained. The ruins 
of the early tombs show the type of internal 
decoration of contemporary buildings ; 
and the growing custom of interring 
pottery objects has provided some models 
of these buildings and their contents. 

The “Stone Cave Temples ”’ at Yiin 
Kang, in Ta T’ung Fu, Shansi Province, 
and other “‘ cave temples ”’ at Lung Mén, in 
Lo Yang, Honan Province, all belong to the North Wei Period. 
The North Wei was a barbarous dynasty which first settled in 
Ta T’ung Fu in A.p. 398, and next Lo Yang in A.D. 493. The 
rulers of this state maintained int mate intercourse with the 
Buddhist countries of Central Asia and built many large temples, 
of which the cave temples form a part. The temples at Yiin 
Kang were commenced at the beginning of the Vth century A.D., 
and completed early in the following century, and those at Lung 
Mén were constructed in the VIth century, being commenced 
after the removal of the capital to that city. 

In studying the architectural monuments of this period we 
beg n to note a certain difference, a progress in style and method 
from when Ta T’ung Fu was the capital and the removal of the 
capital to Lo Yang. In the former portion of the period, the 


rulers of the Northern Wei were still strangers to Chinese civiliza- 
tion, but they had a strong sympathy with that of central Asia. 
Hence, in the architecture and sculpture of this time the influence 


of central Asian civilization predominated. But, after the 
removal of the capital to Lo Yang, itself a classical seat of 
Chinese culture, the Chinese influence came to overshadow 
the artistic ideas of the West. Evidently the rulers themselves 
soon became apt pupils of the civilization of the land they had 
conquered. 

Several temples were constructed at Lung Mén later than the 
Northern Wei Period (A.p. 336-585), mostly in the T’ang Period 
(A.D. 618-906). These temples stand on hillsides, and are carved 
out of the natural rock. A temple at Yiin Kang contains a 
Buddha thirty-six feet high. Most of the sculptures in these 
temples are Buddhist images; but at one there is a carving 
of a royal procession, presumably of the monarch who erected the 
temple. At another is a representation of a temple built of wood 
from which can be deduced the method of construction prevailing 
during this period. The manner of wooden construction is in 
principle identical with that of the Han period, though developed 
in some respects. The fact that so many cave temples were built 
indicates the powerful influence exerted by India. In these 
Buddhist images, the type of ornamental design (e.g., honey- 
suckle) and the presence of Ionian and Corinthian capitals, can 
be traced the influence of the Gandhara as well as the Graeco- 
Bactrian styles. The Northern Wei rulers maintained in- 
timate intercourse with Khotan, and all the countries of central 
Asia. As Khotan owed its civilization to the influences of Gand- 
hara (in north-west India) and Kashmir, the clear evidence of 
the influence of north-west India on the arts of northern China at 
this time can well be understood. 

Northern Wei also communicated with Persia, and Sas- 
Sanian art seems to have had some share in the development 
of that of northern China. On the other hand, it is interesting 
to note that the art of the Northern Wei period had affinities with 
that prevailing then in Korea and somewhat later in Japan. 
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‘A view of the Great Wall near the Nank’on Pass 


In southern China there were also temple buildings showing 
the influence of central Asia which had evidently come by way of 
the north and of India through the sea route. But none of these 
buildings, which were of wood, remain to give evidence of their 
glorious designs. There is, however, a stone pillar (12 miles 
north-west of Nanking), which originally served as a guide-post 
to the tomb of Hsiao Ching, Minister of Liang (died a.p. 523). 
This pillar, ornamented with flutings and designs of honeysuckle 
and dragons, is sixteen feet high and surmounted by a stone lion. 
The ornamentation shows the influence of central Asia, while the 
column itself is strongly reminiscent of a stupa, many of which 
are said to have been set up by King Asoka of India. Near the 
pillar is a winged lion, half buried in the earth. The winged lion 
is suzzestive of Persian influence. From these evidences of 
central Asian and Indian influences on an architecture not strictly 
Buddhist and religious, we can well imagine how powerful must 
have been those foreign influences on China’s artistic activities 
during this period. 

Of the sculptures and carvings of the Sui period (a.p. 581-618) 
there remain several monuments in Shantung Province. The 
most important of these are the cave-temples on Yiin-mén-shan 
and To-shan, the two hills facing each other, in Ching-chou-fu— 
next to Chi-nan, the largest city in Shantung. As in the case of 
the Northern Wei period, the images in these cave temples are 
placed in niches, countless numbers of which, both large and 
small, are found in the rocky walls of the temples. Some of these 
niches are fifteen feet high, and all can be dated between a.p. 596 
and 599. 

As a rule, the style of sculpture is the same as in the 
works of the Northern Wei period, but a growing tendency is 
apparent of a change from the earlier simplicity and robustness 
to the elegance and grace of the T’ang period—the change being 
particularly apparent in the case of the works of To-shan. Sur- 
rounding the images are temple structures carved out of the rock, 
in imitation of wooden temples, so that from them may be 
obtained some idea of the development of the method of con- 
struction in general. 

The cave-temples of Lung Mén, Honan Province, were 
commenced in the latter half of the Wei period and continued 
until the close of the T’ang period. These temples stand on two 
hills on either side of the River I. The temples belonging to 
the Wei period are mostly on the western hillside, while those 
on the eastern hillside belong to the T’ang period. Among the 
latter, those belonging to the second half of the VIIth century 
are the most impressive, for this was the time of the greatest 
splendour of the T’ang Dynasty. The Buddha (eighty-five 
feet high) on the western hillside belongs to the reign of 
Emperor Kao Tsung (A.D. 650-683). On either side are the 
two deva Kings and the four heavenly Kings. 


Sianfu (Ch’ang An) the capital of Shensi Province, 
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1s some monuments of the T’ang period, the most 
nportant being the two pagodas of Tzu-én-szu and 
hien-fu-szu, both Buddhist temples. The one at 
‘zu-én-szu is the finer; it is seven stories high and 
ites back to about A.p. 650. In sculpture the stone 
1ages of the Buddha placed in niches on the walls of 
10-ching-szu are works of great merit. Of the wood 
irvings of this period, not one remains in China; the 
ily examples are in Japan; namely, a tiny shrine, 
yout a foot high, containing several images of the 
uddha—both the shrine and images are believed to 
ave been taken from China (in A.p. 806) by the famous 
ipanese priest Ku-Kai, otherwise known as K6bo- 
Jaishi—and the five images of Kokwz6-Bosatsi 
Sanscrit, Akasha Bédhisattva), each three feet high, 
ought from China by the priest Ye-un in A.D. 847. 

‘Side by side with the religious arts there flourished 
ie secular arts; and in the neighbourhood of Sian 
ch’ang An) are many imperial tombs in which have 
een discovered stone figures of men, horses, lions, 
amels, and ostriches, as well as stone monuments 
earing inscriptions. Of these tombs, that of the 
mperor Tai Tsung, which is known as Chao Ling, is 
n a very large scale, containing more stone images and 
nonuments than any other tomb yet discovered. Among 
he stone images are six realistic horses carved in high 
elief. 

Chinese architecture and sculpture reached the 
enith of skill and excellence in the T’ang period, 
entering on a stage of decadence with the opening of 
the Sung period (A.D. 960-1279). 

When Kublai Khan, known in history as Shih Tsu 
yf the Yiian dynasty (A.D. 1260-1368), the grandson of 
Genghiz Khan, assumed sway over China as her sole 
emperor (A.D. 1260) the dominion of the Mongols had 
already extended for well-nigh half a century from 
Manchuria and northern China on the one side, to 
western Asia on the other, opening up a route of com 
munication between Europe and Asia. 

The emperors of the Yiian dynasty were all 
believers in the Lamaistic form of Buddhism. Kublai 
Khan (A.D. 1260-1294) made it the State religion and 
invited teachers from Tibet, at the same time issuing 
edicts prohibiting Taoism. Religious paintings and 
carvings in the Tibetan style appeared, and temple buildings 
also showed strong marks of the Tibetan influence. Of the 
architecture of this period, Chu-yung-kuan, an archway, in Shun 
Tien Fu, Chihli province, may be regarded as typical. This is 
a massive structure of marble, dating back to A.D. 1345, bearing 
numerous carvings of Buddhist images and inscriptions in six 
languages. The carvings are skilfully executed, though much less 
spirited than the similar works of the T’ang period. 

Among the most important architectural monuments of the 
Ch’ing period (A.D. 1644-1912) are the Imperial Palace, the 
Tien-tan (‘“‘ Temple of Heaven ’’), and Wan-shou-shan, or the 
Imperial Summer Palace, north-west of Peking. Huang-szu, the 
chief temple of Lamaism in Peking, and other temples, like Pai- 
ta-szu with a marble pagoda in the Tibetan style, all belong to 
the early Ch’ing period. The outer sides of this pagoda are 
decorated with minute high reliefs, from which may be learned 
something of the character of the carvings of the Ch’ien Lung 
era (A.D. 1736-1795). 

In criticism of the architecture of this period, it must be said 
that undue importance was paid to details in the ornamentation 
of the minor sections or parts, to the neglect of the whole struc- 
tural design. 

No satisfactory reason has been given to account for the age- 
long Chinese preference for impermanent timber over the stone 
and brick of the monumental architecture found in every other 
great civilization. Stone was not scarce, and the Chinese became 
as expert at firing brick as in the making of pottery ; nevertheless, 
timber was generally preferred for all but great engineering works 
like bridges, towers, and military defences. Even the walled city 
was actually protected by earthworks, which only later were 
encased with a facade of brickwork. The same is true of the 
Great Wall of China. Its bricks are found to bear the seals of 
later emperors, for the rampart of Shih Huang Ti was through- 
yut most of its length a colossal earthen embankment which, 
with its slopes filled in, still forms the core of the later brick and 
battlemented wall.* 

Many ingenious reasons have been put forward to account 
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Top: The Altar of Heaven 
Below: The Altar of the Earth 


for this extraordinary preference for temporary building materials. 
One theory is that the Chinese adopted timber and developed 
their columnar style as aids in evolving an abstract scale of pro- 
portions which would express their idea of the pattern of the 
universe. But although it is true that a wood post-and-beam 
architecture lends itself to ease of adaptation, and experiment in 
the varying of proportions, it can hardly be maintained that these 
were the conscious reasons for its adoption. Furthermore, it is 
doubtful whether an abstract scale of symbolic significance had any 
part in guiding the choice of proportional ratios. Of course, symbolic 
as well as practical considerations governed the disposition of the 
parts, such as the planning of the entrances to and internal 
arrangements of the hall of audience, the placing of the throne 
therein, and so on. But practical expediency came first, the 
dictates of custom and the love of beauty second, and abstract 
mathematical science last. Though symbolically-minded, the 
Chinese were not mathematically-minded. They never produced 
an Archimedes or a Euclid. For these reasons, theories of dynamic 
symmetry and spatial unity may be ignored, although the influence 
of symbolism and geomancy must always be reckoned with. The 
view of the universe which distinguishes the philosophy and 
religion of the Chinese has often been remarked upon. They 
regarded the cosmos as a complete unity: heaven, the 
spirits of ancestors, earth and (in his minor part) man, with 
mountains, rivers, trees, and clouds, the sun, moon, and 
stars—all were individual living entities, the indispensable 
notes and chords of the universal harmony. These were the 
elements which combined into a “ music of the spheres,”’ a 
oneness of all things material and spiritual. This conviction, 
interpreted by their gift of imagery, naturally found expres- 
sion in all their art. It is seen in the harmonious order of 
ceremony governing daily life; it is revealed in the design 
and detail of the tombs. And, later, it came to be the guiding 


* It was tuus, too, that Hadrian threw up his breastwork across Britain as a 
defence against the Picts; the stone revetment was added by Severus, although 
e whole was (and its ruin still is) known as Hadrian's Wall. 
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principle in that universe-in-little, a symmetrically planned 
imperial city, the home of the highest human representative 
of the cosmic order, the Son of Heaven, the reigning 
emperor. How far back in time this idea first originated it 
is difficult to say, but this cosmic symbolism came to govern 
not only the choice of the site of a building, but its orienta- 
tion and its relation to other buildings, but the form and 
disposition of important parts of the design, even to the 
details of carving and decoration. It is probable that this 
idea germinated during the Han dynasty. But this is not to 
say that a rigid, abstract scale of proportions, symbolizing 
the design of the universe, dictated the theoretical laws of 
architectural design, and decreed the dimensions of every 
structural element and ratio of voids and solids. If, how- 
ever, such a mathematical theory could be proved, one could 
hardly expect it to apply to buildings of an early dynasty 
like the Han, even though, in the scientifically-minded West, 
Euclid and Archimedes had lived two hundred years before. 
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THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. By Eric Mactacan, C.B.E. 
8vo., pp. 32 + xlviii pp. of illustrations in colour and 
monochrome. (The King Penguin Books) London. 1943. 
Price 2s. 

Readers of APOLLO will probably agree that the most 
interesting of the four new “‘ King Penguins ” is “‘ The Bayeux 
Tapestry,” by Eric Maclagan of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The author had grave difficulties to overcome in 
presenting an account of this classic tapestry in some thirty 
pages, but it must be allowed that, on the whole, he has 
surmounted them most successfully. 

To the critically minded some regret will be felt that all 
reference to Bruce’s book on the subject, published in 1855, 
and illustrated with C. A. Stothard’ S most admirable drawings, 
receives no mention. Indeed, the “* Memoir ” of this remark- 
able artist (written by his wife) might well have been more 
liberally drawn upon, for Stothard, it will be recalled, literally 
lived with the tapestry for many weeks, and his observations 
are interesting above the ordinary. But these are minor faults 
and doubtless due to the necessities of compression. On the 
credit side, however, there is much to praise. The illustrations 
in monochrome are neither better nor worse than those which 
have already appeared in many works on the subject, but the 
reproductions in colour are excellent, giving not only a guide 
to the actual tints but a valuable “close up” of texture and 
workmanship. William Grimmond has executed a cover design 
made up of subjects culled from the tapestry’s border which 


Fig. XII. THE LINCOLNSHIRE OX 


Typical of Stubbs’ sardonic humour. 
G. T. Stusss after Georce Stusss, published 1791 
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From the engraving by 


Top: The Altar of Sericulture 
Below: The Altar of the Moon (Hsi-Yueh t’an) 


combine truth and decoration in equal and delightful parts. 

When war-time restrictions are taken into account, it is 
difficult to speak too highly of the book’s general make-up, and 
it should have a wide appeal to students of art, history and 
subjects thereto allied. 


GEORGE STUBBS, R.A., 
(Continued from page 36) 


1724-1806 


Stubbs are too heavy in front and too thick in the 
neck for the present day, but seeing who his patrons 
were and how they stuck to him, and “ cut and came 
again,”” I certainly would not pronounce the artist 
wrong and the horse right. 

Eaton and Wynward may house his two greatest 
pictures and Wentworth his most important, but in 
the Royal Collection at Windsor he is seen in the 
greatest variety. George IV was his most enthusiastic 
patron and for him Stubbs painted soldiers of the 
X.LD (Hussars), carriages, hunters, deer and other 
wild beasts, as well as dogs and hounds. If only an 
exhibition of one or two hundred of his pictures 
could be held, there would be no need for me or 
anyone else to extol his virtue. 

As Munnings, R.A., said about the Eaton Stag 
Hunt: “ It would create more than a mere surprise 
amongst those who call themselves connoisseurs of 
art. It places all pictures I know of sport in the shade 
and shows what a genius was Stubbs.”’ 

Alas! we have no longer Walter Shaw Sparrow 
to guide us. It is from his works I have shamelessly 
gathered my facts for this article. Stubbs holds his 
place by his naturalness, his truth, his superb 
modelling, his harmonious colours which have 
lasted and by his faultless drawing. He stands head 
and shoulders above all animal painters in any epoch. 
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ART ECONOMY AND PUBLIC ART 


GALLERIES: A RE“-ORIENTATION-II 


BY HERBERT FURST 


HAT, then, is the principle of art economy that 
W justifies a descendant of the family receiving 
£3,500 for this picture whilst a relation of Mrs. 
Collmann gets only £250 for Stevens’ portrait of the 
lady, for which the artist probably got little, possibly 
nothing? However, the point here is that no one who 
knows anything about the art of painting would maintain 
that the difference in the prices actually expended on the 
acquisition of these two portraits corresponds to a proper 
valuation of quality. So cne must assume that the 
standard of merit was not the art but of ART. But who 
knows that standard? If the answer is: those whose 
business it is to know, that is to say, the experts, then there 
could not be those perennial differences of opinion 
amongst them ; and, say, the Chantrey experts and the 
National Gallery experts would at all times in every 
case be in agreement. Obviously that has not been the 
case. Nor would that greatly matter in the hard objec- 
tive sense if it did not so often affect the cash-nexus of 
things. 

It would be a good thing, therefore, if one could 
substitute for that vague, indefinable standard of ART 
another less disputable one. Can that be done? I 
think it can, provided one is willing to adopt a re-orienta- 
tion of policy. 

On what should such a re-orientation be based, if it 
is to deserve serious consideration. Not, I suggest, on 
yet another theory but on simple indisputable facts. 

First, the word itself should be taken to mean what 
it says: art is joining, for that is its etymological root. 
Now unless we go back into abstruse speculations on the 
instinct of play we must assume that what the joiner of the 
genus homo and the species sapiens fitted together was 
done for a purpose other than the pure fun of joining 
for its own sake. The meaning of the word “art” 
demands, therefore, that one should consider the purpose 
of joinery, of art, before all else. Failure to do so would 
lead one, for example, to judge a piano by its case, a 
wireless set by its cabinet, or a Chardin as a draught- 
screen—to state a fact. Acceptance of this viewpoint 
causes the recognition that full and clear conception of 
purpose is necessary for the artist and at least desirable 
for the spectator. It involves, however, also the recog- 
nition that anything made for a definite purpose and which 
really serves it is better than nothing. Conception of 
purpose or failure in this respect is responsible for 
improvement or decline in art. This purpose of which 
we speak here is not confined to the material plane only ; 
it also rules the sphere of the spirit. Whilst the humble 
joiner contents himself and is judged by the physical 
purpose he serves when he makes a chair, his humble 
practical occupation grows under the impact of spiritual 
ideas into a Cathedral, the chair-house of the Bishop, the 
chair itself into a throne from which the episcopus oversees 
and supervises his flock. 

A whole regiment of artists and artisans is thus eventu- 
ally employed in the perfection of this chair-idea to which 
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all individual works of art which go to fill the cathedral, 
from the miserere seats to the very organ music, are more 
or less directly related. Remove a single object from 
the building and you have not only made a gap which 
affects the character of the whole—however slightly—but 
you have also affected the character of the object itself 
by severing it from its environment. The “ Ansidei 
Madonna ”’ aforementioned, on the wall of the National 
Gallery, is no longer the same that she was once in the 
Servite Church of S. Fiorenzo, Perugia, even if the 
picture may superficially be much the same to look 
at as in 1506—which we, of course, do not know. But 
the complexity of the problem of purpose goes further 
than that: This picture “‘ represents’ a woman and a 
Child, an old man and a younger man, that, with a men- 
tion of further accessories, completes a description of “‘ the 
mere matter ’’ of the picture ; but that accounts neither 
for its purpose nor even for its subject matter ; and when 
that subject matter has been carefully described it will be 
found that it has not touched the art of painting, still less 
that other elusive thing ArT. Attempting to describe 
the art of this picture one would, for example, dwell on 
the difference in “‘ truth ’’ between St. Nicholas and the 
Madonna; one would have to mention the design as a 
whole in relation to line, form and colour within the area 
of the picture surface—this area itself and, therefore, 
what it contains being again related to its space without ; 
that is to say, to its environment. I do not know what 
its relation to its environment was in its original site ; 
but we do know that its environment in the Gallery is 
irrelevant to its original purpose. Finally, when we 
come to ART we should, I suppose, have to weigh the 
relation of all the foregoing to the idea which the picture 
makes manifest in all respects. Only then shall we have 
become fully conscious of its purpose, its use. 

The artist who does, in this sense, not believe in the 
use of Art is like a priest who does not believe in the 
religion he professes—both are content with form that 
has no content. But here is the pitfall one has to avoid : 
Form alone is seductive ; it tempts the mind to imagine 
that it alone is significant, and, even more dangerously, 
that beautiful form can be created without content. In 
fact, it cannot ; or, if that is too strongly put, we have no 
cognizance of any form that is not filled with outside 
associations. Whatever may seem true of enjoyment of 
art it is certain that creation is handicapped, if not 
stultified, by the uncertainty of purpose. Conversely, 
where purpose is penetratingly conceived, there even 
deficiencies in form can be forgiven. 

Any policy founded upon the principle that Art 
comes before purpose, which, in fact, our National and 
other Public Art Galleries are, is putting the cart before 
the horse. There is no greater reproach to the Church 
than that we should now have to look for the best Christian 
Art in Picture Galleries instead of in churches. It is 
paying little respect to Religion to collect altar pieces, 
pictures of Madonnas and Saints for the purpose of being 





admired as Art only ; nor is it showing artistic discrimi- 
nation if we exhibit pictures meant for the decoration of 
certain palace walls, or worse, of their ceilings in Picture 
Galleries ; almost as bad as exhibiting the marble frag- 
ments of the Parthenon on the eye-level of the visitor. 
But, it may be objected, how else is one to study ART, 
especially that of the past? But whose business is it to 
study ArT? Not the artist’s ; he is concerned only with 
the art, the art of the Greeks in general, or, in the case of 
the Parthenon figures, the art of sculpture as used in the 
days of Pericles ; and similarly as regards painting—the 
art of, at random, a Crivelli or a Rubens as practised in 
their different media for different purposes in different 
ages. That, however, is not a matter of interest to the 
general public ; it does not concern them because it can 
have no influence on them or on their own environment, 
except in the purely academic sense of general culture— 
and then our present arrangement is as inadequate for 
them as, in the practical sense, it is for the practising 
artist. The only one who may be said to be benefited is 
the art-historian; but even he has a grievance since 
collections like the National and other Galleries who 
have had to accept well-meant bequests inevitably 
suffer from redundant and unimportant matter. 

Re-orientation, then, demands first of all recognition 
of purpose as regards Galleries, which would divide them 
into: (a) Collections for the practical training of artists ; 
(b) collections for the general education and entertain- 
ment of the public; (c) collections for the special pur- 
poses of art-historians. Each of these sections would 
not only require a different assortment of pictures but 
also a different order as well as manner of display. It is 
to be observed, here, that only (a) and (c) are strictly con- 
cerned with art; (a) mainly with the art—whatever that 
may be, oil, tempera, water-colour and so forth ; as also 
with design in general, mural decoration, decorative 
panels, easel painting in general and so on—whilst (c) 
would mainly deal with ‘* Schools ” and historico-chrono- 
logical sequences. 

However, the (a) and (c) collections are not a matter 
of urgency because, in fact, it may be doubted whether 
artists can gain as much by a study of the past as used to 
be supposed ; and art historians are served as well by 
reproductions until the time comes for them to need the 
study of originals, and then no single gallery will suffice 
them; they must travel and see not only Europe but 
other continents. We may, then, for our purpose leave 
things as they are, so far as these two categories are con- 
cerned, with certain exceptions, which will be discussed 
in the following. 

It is the (6) category i.e., Collections of pictures 
for the education and entertainment of the general 
public, to which we must give attention. 

The re-orientation here advocated as being in the 
natural order of things puts subject-matter before ART. 
It takes it for granted, for example, that the portrait of a 
man, a woman or a child was made because someone, or 
some body, wanted the likeness of the persons, not 
because they wanted an example of the artist’s work. 
Even if the picture represents a mere horse ora cow it 
will be assumed that such pictures were painted because 
their patrons or purchasers were interested in horses or 
cows and required the artist’s work mainly because his 
skill could make a record of the facts which were of 
importance to them. The guiding principle, then, will 
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be, not ArT but the art with which a certain definite 


purpose has been served. I have, however, also 
asserted that since purpose is to be the first consideration 
even second and third rate ArT should be acceptable, 
faute de mieux ; the mieux being measured by the stan- 
dards prevailing at the time of the work’s origin, not by 
our zsthetic views of to-day. 

The one thing to be avoided here is the shunting of 
the whole train of thought into a siding, a dead “end ”’ 
called Art. It is for that reason that, as I have already 
said, the artist must be reckoned with the joiners, the 
architects, the engineers. In his famous letter addressed 
to Ludovico Sforza, Leonardo, after offering to make 
all manner of war contrivances, such as portable bridges, 
pontoons, armoured cars, ordnance and armour-plated 
ships, mentions in the tenth place that in times of 
peace he believes he can rival anyone “‘ in the construction 
of buildings both public and private,” also in constructing 
aqueducts, and then, quite at last, he says: “I can 
further execute sculpture in marble, bronze or clay ; also 
in painting I can do as much as anyone else whoever he 
may be.”’ Note, incidentally, how particular he is in 
mentioning the various concrete materials. 

We must in our re-orientation, then, learn to look 
upon the artist again as a maker of concrete things, and on 
pictures primarily as objects made with art for specific 
purposes and not as apocalyptic revelations of genius, or, 
worse still, as a species of self-indulgence. ‘“‘ L’Art pour 
l’Art ’’—art for art’s sake—was a XIXth century heresy. 
In such circumstances the first question one must ask 
before a picture is: for whose or for what sake was it 
made? In doing so one discovers that it is quite possible 
to find the sake in a general sense and to fit each sake into 
its proper category. 

We have already criticized the inappropriateness of 
the exhibition of sacred pictures, especially those con- 
ceived as altar pieces or church-decoration in our picture 
galleries as at present organized. It would be a different 
matter, however, if we had a collection of paintings made 
for the sake of Religion. Such a collection might, for 
example, begin with Byzantine art, and if it ended, for 
the time being, with, say, Stanley Spencer, so much the 
better! It might include—if such exist—crude works of 
simple peasants, it should include the work of the “ sugar- 
water ’’ school, that decadent offspring of the marriage 
of religion with humanism, so much favoured by the 
churches and their “furnishers ’’ of to-day. Such juxta- 
positions would be useful if they made visitors understand 
and enjoy the religious outlook of, say, the Breughels and 
their circle as well as that of a Raphael or a Reni ; and if we 
found there several Holman Hunts, an Uhde, a Dagnan 
Bouveret, a Maurice Denis, or, to come down to our own 
days, such a painting as Salvador Dali’s “‘ La profanation 
de l’hostie,” it would give not only the public, but the 
artists more to think about than our present arrangement 
of Art Exhibitions makes possible. 

(To be concluded) 


~ ~~ ~ 
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Christopher Hughes, exhibiting at Foyle’s Gallery, 
followed his father as an artist, working with stained 
glass, church decorations, book illustration, and water 
colours. He was appointed art master at Marlborough 
College in 1920. He has since extended his field to 
oils. This exhibition will be entirely in that medium. 


THE LESSER GLASS IN ST. MARY’S 
CHURCH, WARWICK sy #.T. kirsy 


any glass in St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, since 

all other glazing in the building is completely 
overshadowed—both in age and beauty—by that con- 
tained in the east window of the famous Beauchamp 
Chapel. At the same time Prudde’s exquisite glass is so 
well known to students generally—by virtue of the fact 
that all textbooks either quote extracts from the contract 
for its execution (which still exists) or devote space to a 
particular description of its beauty—that all work in the 
church suffers by comparison. Yet there is much other 


"| “HE term “ lesser ”’ is necessarily used in describing 


interesting material to be seen, even if the excellent 
Kempe windows in the choir are passed over, or the 


Fig. I. The Prodigal Son squanders his inheritance. Note the 
linen-fold pattern carving on the cupboard in the background 


sketch for the window-to-be (to commemorate the War- 
wickshire Regt.), which Camm of West Bromwich has in 
hand, ignored. The vestry, for instance, exhibits some 
fascinating panels of XVI-XVIIth century work, exe- 
cuted, for the most part, in matt and stain. This glass 
is so often missed in a hurried inspection that some 
description of its merits is overdue. To this end the 
following brief commentary has been written, illustrated 
by recent photographs of all the medallions mentioned. 
As Warwick, too, possesses one of the most courteous 
and knowledgable vergers in the country, a visit to St. 
Mary’s is an experience pleasant above the ordinary. 
Entrance to the vestry is gained either by a door 
leading from the choir, past the tomb of Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, or through the iron gates at the 
end of the north aisle. The room itself is a low, stone- 
vaulted chamber—seeming lower perhaps by the loftiness 
of the adjacent choir—and the bulk of the glass is con- 
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tained in the three-light east window. All the panels 
are set in fragments of XIVth century glazing (other 
XIVth century work, also largely fragmentary, has been 
removed from the window for safety) and look very 
attractive, even if the colour scheme is limited. The 
work is uneven, both as to execution and preservation. 
Some of the matt outline colour has almost disappeared, 
and ugly cracks have made their appearance in several 
places. Most of the work appears to be Flemish, but, as 
usual, the costumes, instead of being Scriptural, are 
mainly those contemporary with the date of the work. 
As now placed, the panels appear in two rows of three 
each at the base of the window, and one at the head of the 


Fig. II. Jacob’s Dream. The silver stain used in 
this panel has a greenish rather than a yellow hue 


right and left light respectively. Taking the upper of 
the two rows first, and working from left to right (facing 
the window) the subjects are : 

1. This medallion shows the Prodigal Son spending 
his father’s substance in wantonness and greed. He is 
seen seated with his arm on the shoulder of his mistress, 
to whom he would seem to have entrusted his purse— 
whilst two attendant musicians discourse music on strings 
and pipe. The lady wears a very long and full dress, 
and has discarded her shoes. As the Prodigal holds out 
a plate to be refilled an attendant enters with a smoking 
dish. A cupboard, the front of which is panelled in 
linen-fold design, can be seen in the background, on the 
top of which stand various elegantly shaped domestic 
utensils. Behind rich hangings a bed can be made out, 
and both the folds and fringes of the tablecloth are indi- 
cated. The picture is a truthful and pleasing domestic 
scene, and clearly the work of a capable artist. 
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Fig. III. The Chief Baker and the Chief Butler in Fig. IV. Belshazzar’s Feast. The writing hand 
prison. Joseph, who interprets their dreams, does can be seen on the left of the picture 
not appear to carry (as is usual) his keys of office 














Fig. V. The Last Supper. Heavily shaded work Fig. VI. King Zedekiah in Prison. His blindness 

and almost certainly executed by the artist respon- is indicated by staring eyes. As in the other 

sible for at least one of the Chadshunt medallions dungeon scene—which it resembles in several 
recently illustrated in APOLLO details—stocks have been introduced 
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2. In the centre panel appears Jacob’s Dream. 
Unfortunately, this work has faded badly, and though the 
sleeping figure is well drawn, the charming background— 
1 delightful landscape reminiscent of Diirer—can only 
be made out with difficulty. God the Father (shown as 
in old man) holds up the heavenward end of the ladder 
ipon which two angels pass up and down. The stain 
used in this design has rather a greenish tint, as opposed 
to the prevailing lemon or yellow-brown of that used 
elsewhere. 

3. To the right of this comes a most excellent study 
of Joseph in prison. This has always been a popular 
subject and, as is common, the incident shown is the 
interpretation of the Chief Baker’s and Chief Butler’s 
dream. It is quite easy to see, by the dejected mien of 
one prisoner and the buoyant attitude of the other, who is 


Fig. VII. Men feasting. Actual subject unidentified. 
Remarkable depth of shading, giving a stereoscopic effect 


to die and who to be reinstated in office. Although a bad 
crack disfigures this medallion it cannot take away the 
excellence of this study of contemporary life. Both the 
prisoners wear leg-irons, and a third prisoner sits in 
stocks in the background. Food is being taken from a 
three-legged table (complete with cloth) underneath 
which a cat lies curled. Joseph is shown as a rather 
thick-set, clumsy figure, clad in a long outer garment, 
the skirts of which are pinned up for comfort. He wears 
“tops ’’ of soft leather and a turban-like headdress, the 
loose ends of which fall to his shoulders. Unlike all other 
examples of this subject encountered, the artist has failed 
to include the dungeon keys. These are usually very 
much in evidence, if only to confirm the Biblical narrative, 
which states quite clearly that “‘ the keeper of the prison 
committed to Joseph’s hand all the prisoners that were in 
the prison.” 

4. Commencing at the left of the bottom row is 
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pictured the dramatic scene where, at Belshazzar’s Feast, 
the writing hand suddenly appears inscribing the myste- 
rious words ‘‘ Mene, Tekel, Phares” (the Biblical 
spelling is given) on the wall ofthe chamber. The figures 
are clothed in doublets (with puffed sleeves) and hose, 
and wear short swords at the waist. The king, crowned, 
sits at the head of the table, looking towards the writing, 
and in the rear musicians play. A member of this band 
handles what looks very much like a modern trombene. 
The writing hand is shown as far as the elbow, and the 
gesticulating-explaining man, on his feet, may well be 
one of the astrologers. In such an inappropriate costume 
it could hardly be Daniel. Rich tapestry forms a back- 
ground to the kingly dais, and the medallion is enclosed 
within cable moulding. The outline paint has faded in 
places, and the drawing is not that of a first-rate artist. 


Fig. VIII. Queen of Sheba’s visit to King Solomon. 
The left-hand side of panel is badly faded 


5. The centre panel of the bottom row depicts the 


Last Supper. It is very heavily shaded work, but the 
drawing—especially as regards anatomical details—is not 
particularly good. It is almost certainly by the same 
artist responsible for one of the Chadshunt panels dealt 
with in APOLLO recently. Judas rushes out, clutching 
his purse, at which the other Disciples look round in 
astonishment. Our Lord’s head is surrounded by an 
unusual shell-like halo, and He holds the wine cup in His 
left hand—the right being uplifted in blessing. The 
three-legged chair in the foreground, knocked over by 
Judas, is of a type often met with in medizval art, whilst 
the animal on the dish has its exact counterpart in one of 
the illustrations of German glass given in Winston’s 
Memoirs.” The design is nearly all in matt, with only 
a suggestion of stain here and there. 

6. At the extreme bottom corner can be seen the pitiful 
figure of King Zedekiah. It will be recalled that this 
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king, after being made to watch the execution of his 
sons, had his own eyes put out—a refinement of 
cruelty. The king, who retains his crown, sits upright 
in a high-backed chair. He is chained to a near-by 
pillar, and the artist, by mears of staring eyes, has 
indicated the terrible injury. The dungeon, with its 
stout doors and barred windows, is typical of this 
chamber as normally seen in glass painting, and—as 
in the Joseph subject—stocks are included. 

7. Perhaps the most powerfully drawn subject of 
the whole series is that given at the head of the left- 
hand light. It is remarkable for the depth of the 
shading, which gives an almost stereoscopic impres- 
sion, as well as for the varied and lively expressions 
on the faces. A group of men are seated round a 
table eating and drinking, and for this reason the 
Marriage Feast at Cana has been suggested as the 
subject. This, it is thought, is hardly likely, and 
the design has probably some secular reference. As 
in the Last Supper a dog is introduced, and can be 
seen with its bone in the left of the picture. In this 
medallion the artist has again relied almost wholly on 
matt, has introduced but little stain. 

8. As balance to this study on the left is a design, 
at the head of the right light, which, in spite of fading, 
is obviously the Queen of Sheba’s Visit to Solomon. 
The king, robed rather as a cardinal than as a monarch, 
carries a sceptre across his left shoulder, whilst his 
right hand is presumably extended in greeting. 
Most of the left side of the panel has faded badly, and 
thus the Queen herself, as well as her attendants, 
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Fig. X. Copy of Holbein’s Portrait of Erasmus 


Fig. IX. The Prodigal Son leaves Home 


appear as pale ghosts. Two ladies on the right, 
however, are quite clear, whilst the figures seen 
through a window are rem‘niscent of somewhat 
similar subjects at Fairford. 

Deep in an alcove on the norih side is another 
window which contairs, besides some bad modern 
armorial glass, two small medallions in full enamel 
colour. One is that of the Prodigal leaving home. 
It shows the father, a venerable old man, handing the 
money bags to his son, with the mother weeping at 
his departure—the tears being quite visible in the 
original glass. The son is a veritable cavalier, and 
is resplendent in slashed doublet with a plumed hat 
carried in his left hand. He wears riding-boots with 
elaborate rowell spurs. The enamel colours are 
soft and not unpleasing, but the picture is about as 
far from Scriptural conception as could well be 
imagined. Yet, viewed as either a costume piece or as 
a late development of enamel work, it is valuable. 

Lastly, in the same window, is a most carefully 
painted copy of Holbein’s ‘‘ Erasmus.’”’ This, again, 
in full enamel colour, resembles a small oil painting, 
and, a tiny crack excepted, is amazingly well preserved. 

These brief notes conclude a slight commentary on 
this little-known, and still less photographed, work. 
When peace returns and all the glass is again restored 
to the Beauchamp Chapel, I hope tourists will not 
overlook St. Mary’s Church, Warwick. It is remark- 
able that the tour of this famous chapel, the choir of 
the church, not to mention the vestry and crypt (with 
its ducking stool) can be examined at leisure for the 
modest expenditure of sixpence. With, it should be 
remarked, the services of a most delightful custodian 
—one who can make history really live—included ! 
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SOME ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 


GOLDSMITHS 


BY THE LATE E. ALFRED JONES 


HE late Mr. E. Alfred Jones collected the names of goldsmiths for many years with the intention of publishing 

them in book form. The work was interrupted by the war and by the consequent inaccessibility of many docu- 
ments, books and other probable sources. This method of publication in a series of articles has therefore been 
decided upon in the hope that it may be found of interest and use to readers of APOLLO. Some twenty-five different 
towns and places, arranged in alphabetical order, are included with the names of at least 1,200 goldsmiths from 


medieval times until the early years of the nineteenth century. 


HARMAN HANDRYKSON, alias HARMAN HARRISON, was indicted 
for forging coins in 1556 (Calendar of Patent Rolls, Printed). 


ASHFORD, KENT 


THOMAS CARRINGTON, goldsmith, married 1581. 

JOHN CARRINGTON, goldsmith, married 1618. 

JoHN MontTRAVERS, goldsmith, married 1706. 
(J. M. Cowper’s Marriage Licences.) 


BANBURY, OXON 


In 1487 a man (not named) who had learned his craft here is 
mentioned (Memorials of Goldsmiths Company). 

Tuomas Apams (AppDAmMs), goldsmith, of this place, was buried 
December 3, 1643, and his will was proved in 1645 in 
London (P.C.C. 69 Rivers]) by his widow Mary. 

A son of ABRAHAM Lorp, goldsmith, deceased, was admitted 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1680-81. 


BARNSTAPLE 


Mints were here under Ethelred II, Canute, Harold I, Edward 
the Confessor, William I and Henry I. 

In the cases of THomas MATTHEW (MaTTHUE), the most 
conspicuous of the Barnstaple goldsmiths, and of JoHN 
COTTON, an interesting historical fact in their careers is 
worthy of inclusion here, namely that in 1571 they were 
fined by the Goldsmiths Company of London for selling 
coarse ware, i.e., silver below standard. Both were con- 
siderable makers of Church plate. 

RICHARD DIAMOND, mentioned in Jackson (below) in 1572, was a 
servant, i.e., a journeyman, in the employ of the above 
Thomas Matthew in 1571, as was PETER QUYCKE (Quick) 
to John Cotton. 

Tuomas ALLEN, son of John Allen, of Barnstaple, gent., was 
apprenticed to John Allen, of London, for eight years from 
1602. Neither of these goldsmiths is recorded in Sir 
Ambrose Heal’s book on London goldsmiths, nor does the 
namé of Thomas Allen appear in Sir C. J. Jackson’s list 
of Barnstaple goldsmiths. 


BATH 


One silversmith was GEORGE REVE (REEVE), of the 
Goldsmiths Arms, who made Bath tokens of 
the date 1638 (Ex inform. Mr. Orlando Ward). 

His mark is on an Apostle spoon (St. Matthias), 

c. 1640, in the Holburne Museum, Bath, 

and a spoon, Lot 113 in Sotheby’s catalogue, November 
13, 1935- 

GEorGE REEVE, goldsmith, a member of the Common Council, 
died September 23, 1677, aged 53, and was buried in 
Bath Abbey. He bore arms: a chevron between three 
pairs of wings. It was doubtless his son who was the 
maker of the tokens and the above spoon. 

In Bath Abbey on the south wall is a brass tablet in memory 
of Mary, wife of GrorGce REEVE, goldsmith (and also of 
Spencer his father and of Katherin his mother) and of 
Spencer his first son and George his second, and of Henry 
his third son and of Spencer his fourth son. She died 
July 3, 1664. 

In 1669 a search was made here among the goldsmiths and 
certain wares were found worse than standard. Unfortu- 
nately, the original paper cannot be found at Goldsmiths 
Hall. 

The name of PAYNE & SON (Bath) is marked on a race cup 
(Salisbury Races, 1825), but the actual makers were 
Rebecca Emes and Edward Barnard, of London. 

NATHANIEL NANGLE, jeweller, 1743 (Genealogist, New Series, 

Vol. XXIL., p. 285). See Bristol. 


JAMES FISHER, silversmith, married 1717. 

JOHN SHERSTONE, silversmith, buried at St. Michael's, June 
15, 1700. 

RoserT Peacock, of the Gold Lion, Strand, probably a gold- 
smith, opened a shop at Bath in 1765 (Heal). 

PeTeR GOUILLET (GouLET) from Bath set up business at the 
Crown and Pearl, Leicester Fields, London, in 1744 
(Heal). 

Coins were struck here under Alfred the Great, Edward I, 
Ethelstan, Edward II, Edgar, Ethelred II, Canute, Harold I, 
Hardicanute, Edward the Confessor, William I and Henry I. 

BATTLE, SUSSEX 
Henry Mayo, son of Henry Mayo, goldsmith, of Battle, was 

baptized at that place, March 6, 1723, and was admitted 
pensioner at St. John’s College, Cambridge, June 23, 1741. 

BECCLES, SUFFOLK 

At a search by Wardens of the Goldsmiths Company i 1593, 
HARMON CHESTED was found in possession of a double 
salt, an egg cup, six spoons, a toothpick, a silver-gilt seal 
ring, two French bowls and a silver-gilt whistle, all below 
standard, and he was fined. 

BERWICK 
ROBERT SQuIRE, jeweller, made a member “ L’Esperance 

Lodge of Freemasons, 1798. 

BEVERLEY, YORKSHIRE 

STEPHEN, the goldsmith, 1226. (Surtees Soc., Beverley 
Chapter Act Book, II, xxii.) 

ROGER OF FARRINGDON, goldsmith, apprentice of William of 
Farringdon, of London, goldsmith, 1292. 

JouN, goldsmith of Beverley Minster, engaged on St. John’s 
Shrine until 1308, ib. I, 74; II, xxxiii, 301. 

HENRY MAYNEL (MorncviLL), goldsmith, of Beverley Minster, 
1305-6. ib. I, xciii, 156. 

SIMON OF CorBy, WALTER OF SWINE, JOHN JERVIS, and THOMAS 
PLAICE, goldsmiths, took oaths at Beverley that no silver 
of baser metal than that of English coin should be wrought, 
and that no vessels be wrought without their usual marks. 
In this year, 1365, a guild of goldsmiths was established 
here. 

Tuomas BuRTON, JOHN FITZHERBERT, THOMAS GILLIATT, and 
WILLIAM Draper, goldsmiths, of Beverley, are mentioned. 
The last is mentioned in 1433. 

Beverley Town Documents, ed. by A. F. Leach, Surtees 
Soc., 1900, p. 40. 

THOMAS TYNKELER, 1445 (Cal. of Patent Rolls, printed). 

ANDREW GOLDSMYTH, 1502. 

ANTHONY GOLDSMYTH, I510-20. 

Tuomas GOLDSMYTH, 1502. 

The goldsmiths and other craftsmen were ordered in 1390 to 
take part in the Corpus Christi Play. 

Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, 1900. 

BEWDLEY 

A son of JoHN AcTON, goldsmith, was born at this Worcester- 
shire town in 1645 and was admitted to Merchant Taylors’ 
School, London, in 1659. 

BIRMINGHAM 

JoHN BLAKwYN, 1460 (Cal. of Patent Rolls, printed). 

ROGER PEMBERTON, goldsmith, died in 1628. Hisson, Thomas 
(1589-1640), also a goldsmith, in his will dated and proved 
1640 (P.C.C.; 113 Coventry), wished to be buried at 
the upper end of the “‘ Maisters Chauncell ”’ in the Parish 
Church of Birmingham, and desired that his son, Thomas, 
should “‘ serve and dwell an apprentice with his mother 
for term of 8 years in the trade of a Goldsmith.”” He left 
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her £50 worth of plate ‘* most necessary for furnishing the 
said trade,”’ and all his tools to his said son [1624-93], who 
was a goldsmith and ironmonger, of Bennett’s Hill (Pem- 
berton Pedigrees, ed. by Rev. R. Pemberton, 1923; and 
Mr. H. M. Cashmore, City Librarian). 


RICHARD COLLET BRADNOCK, jeweller, bankrupt, 1782. 
WILLIAM BELL, jeweller, bankrupt, 1784. 

BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE 
It is assumed from external evidence that Church plate was 


wrought here in Elizabethan times, but no maker has yet 
been identified. 


Tuomas WATTSON, goldsmith, was admitted a freeman in 


1639 (ex inform. C. L. Hoffrock Griffiths, Esq., Town 
Clerk). His will was proved in London in 1653 (P. Kc. 3 
309 Brent). He left four rings to four persons, including 
“the best ring I have "’ to Mary Ingelo. The date of his 
burial at Boston is August 28, 1653. Ex inform. Rev. 
A. M. Cook, Vicar. 


BOVEY TRACY, DEVON 
Peter WoLcott (WoLLcoT), goldsmith, died in April 1655, 


and his will was proved in London in the same year 
(P.C.C.; 159 Aylett). He desired to be buried in the 
church or churchyard here. 


BRIDGEWATER 
JoHN BROOKING disobeyed and rebuked the Wardens “in 


time of serche,’’ 1460. Jackson, English Goldsmiths and 
their Marks, p. 42. 


Tuomas BonpE and ROGER GOODYEARE were discovered, in a 


search ordered by the Goldsmiths Company in 1571, 
offering coarse wares for sale and were fined. The former 
was obliged to give a bond for his ‘‘ true workmanship.” 
Bonde died here December 13, 1595, and Goodyeare, 
August 2, 1590. 

A seal-top spoon stamped with a mark attributed to 
Bridgewater and with a maker’s mark, TB conjoined, 
Lot 145 in the catalogue (by Commander How) of the 
Benett-Stanford spoons, sold at Sotheby’s in November 
1935, may have been made by Thomas Bonde. 


RosBert WADE, goldsmith, was the elder son of Robert Wade, 


goldsmith of Taunton (g.v.). In his will, proved in 1650 
(P.C.C.; 151 Pembroke) he bequeathed 20 shillings each 
to the poor of this town and of Taunton. 


BRISTOL 
Joun Scott, of Bristol, had been engaged for 40 years in 


refining silver from lead, and not improbably refined the 
metal of the cup illustrated (Acts of the P.C, July 16, 1622). 

The cup was exhibited by Sir A. H. Elton, 7th Bart., 
at the South Kensington Museum in 1862 (No. 5824 in 
the catalogue). 

Several cups of this design are known : one of 1603-4, 
formerly in the Swaythling collection, Fig. 220 in C. J. 
Jackson’s ‘* History of English Plate ’’ ; one of 1606-7 and 
six of 1632-33, illustrated in H. D. Ellis’s catalogue of the 
plate of the Armourers and Braziers Company. 

As will be seen in the following pages, there were several 
goldsmiths at Bristol. 

Mints were established here under Canute, Harold I, 
Hardicanute, Edward the Confessor, Harold II, William I 
and II, Henry I, Stephen, Henry II, Henry III, Edward I 
and IV. The Mint was open for a few years under 
Edward IV, and again, for about four years, under Henry 
VIII and Edward VI, when some goldsmiths were 
doubtless employed. 

early goldsmith was one WILLIAM THE GOLDSMITH, 
probably of Bristol, in 1250 (MSS. of Dean and Chapter 
of Wells). 

Bristol was one of the seven provincial towns appointed 
by the Act of 1423 to enjoy the privilege of having 
“touches "’ for plate. 

Wardens of the Goldsmiths Company repaired from 
London to Bristol in 1472 for one of their official searches, 
and one Davip Carew, goldsmith, was seized and im- 
prisoned in fetters in London for being in possession of 
inferior wares. In 1473 a goldsmith (not named) was 
imprisoned in fetters for resisting the Wardens in their 
search. 

The mint master in 1543 and later was WILLIAM 
SHARINGTON, possibly a goldsmith, convicted for treason 
in January, 1549, who was succeeded by Thomas Chamber- 
lain. 


APOLLO 





The accompanying silver cup belongs to Sir Ambrose 
Elton, Bart., of Clevedon Court, Somerset. The shallow 
hemispherical bowl is punched with a diamond pattern 
and is supported on a tall baluster stem resting on a splayed 
circular foot covered with a fluted pattern and an egg and 
dart moulded edge. It is inscribed on the plain rim in one 
line : 
from mendep I was brought * out of a leden mine *& In 
brstoll [Bristol] I was wrought % and now am silvar fine * 

Height, 64 in.; no marks. Date, c. 1600. 


RoBeRT HynpeE, of Trinity Parish (now Christ Church), in his 
will dated and proved in 1476 (P.C.C. ; 25 Wattys), desired 
to be buried in the Parish Church of St. Thomas. 

FRANCIS DIGBIE is mentioned in 1550. 

BARTHOLOMEW COOKE. His will was proved in 1502. 

HuMPHREY (UMFREY) CLOVELL (CLOWELL, CLOVYLE) lived in 
Wine Street and was a churchwarden of Christ Church in 
1595- He made a silver communion cup from a pre- 
Reformation chalice for this Church in 1570 (Fig. 32, 
pp. 21-22, in The Church Plate of the City of Bristol, by 
Rev. R. T. Cole, 1932). This worthy goldsmith, in an 
intensive search by Wardens of the Goldsmiths Company 
in 1571, was fined for offering coarse wares. 

In the same year five more Bristol goldsmiths were 
also fined for similar illegal practices, namely, JoHN ETON, 
RICHARD GOODYEARE, PETER SEE, PETER WALSHE and ANNE 
FREELYNGE, widow, and mother perhaps of Thomas 
Freelynge, goldsmith, alive in 1571. The will of one 
Richard Goodyeare, doubtless a son of the above, is dated 
Dec. 13, 1652, and proved Nov. 22, 1657. 

In 1701 an Act was passed making Bristol into an 
Assay Office, with two wardens and an assayer to be 
elected annually. 

Two Elizabethan goldsmiths were BARTHOLOMEW COOKE, 
whose will was proved in 1592; and RICHARD HARSELL 
(living in Christ Church parish in 1593), whose will was 
dated in 1601. 

According to the Parish registers of Christ Church, there were 
two more goldsmith members of the Harsell family. For 



































































































































































example, sons of Edward Harsell, goldsmith, were bap- 

tized in 1610, 1616, 1618 and 1624. RoBERT, son of Robert 

Harsell, goldsmith, was baptized in 1633. (For these 
extracts I am indebted to Mr. James Ross, City Librarian.) 

RICHARD MILLARD, goldsmith and citizen of London, is 
described as of the City of Bristol when his will (dated 
Dec. 11, 1650) was proved in 1653, then “very aged.” 
His name, is not, however, in Sir A. Heal’s book on London 
goldsmiths. 

JoHN HOLBROOKE’s will was proved in 1661. 

Mr. WARDEN Potter, of the Goldsmiths Company of London, 
bought several wares of gold and silver worse than standard 
in Bristol, and the action to be taken is recorded Feb. 23, 
1669, but no goldsmith’s names are given. 

In 1707 (?) an Assay Master of the Goldsmiths Company of 
Bristol is mentioned (Isaac Newton papers sold at Sotheby’s, 
July 14, 1936). 

JEAN BENQUEL (BANQUEL), born at Puylaurans in Languedoc, 
was married in 1695 and died in 1723 (C. E. Last, Registers 
of the French Church of Bristol). 

JouN Cove, a Bristol goldsmith, registered his mark at Gold- 
smith’s Hall in London, January 4, 1698 (C. J. Jackson, 
English Goldsmiths and their Marks). 

THomMas WoRGAN, working goldsmith, Wine Street, was 
admitted freeman of Bristol in 1749 (ex inform. Miss 
H. E. Nott). 

Henry Brown, silversmith, bought in 1796 the old plate of 
St. Ewen’s Church, demolished in or shortly after that 
year (Rev. R. T. Cole, Church Plate of Bristol, p. 29). 

JAMES ARCHER, jeweller, 1784. 

THOMAS CAPEL, jeweller, burgess 1774 (apprentice of Anthony 
Henderson). 

Tuomas CHILCOTT, goldsmith, jeweller and watchmaker, 

Broad Street, partner of William Wady, 1772. 





BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 


EMPLE NEWSAM HATCHMENTS. It may be 

remembered that in my answer on this subject:in Decem- 

ber, I intimated that some particulars about the persons 
mentioned and of the Heraldry shown in these hatchments 
remained to be supplied. As the result of further research I am 
able to furnish these omissions and it has seemed to me the better 
plan to fully describe the hatchments afresh. There are five of 
them as follows : 

I. Ermine on a fess gules 3 escallops or (Ingram) impaling 
sable 3 greyhounds argent collared or within a border argent 
(Machel). On the mantled helm the crest—a cock. Supporters 
—dexter a gryphon and sinister a greyhound. The shield is 
ensigned with a viscount’s coronet for Arthur, 3rd Viscount Irvine, 
and his wife Isabel, daughter and heiress of John Machel of Hills, 
Sussex. 

II. On a cartouche-shaped shieid, Ingram with a shield of 
pretence bearing azure on a chevron or between 3 fleur-de-leys 
A. 3 mullets of six points (Sheppard). The helm and crest the 
same as in I, and the supporters are a gryphon and an antelope. 
Motto: In ceelo quies. For Charles, roth and last Viscount Irvine 
and his wife, the heiress of the family of Sheppard of Thornton 
Hall, Bucks. The shield is ensigned with a viscount’s coronet. 

III. On a lozenge the same arms, both principal and in 
pretence, coronet, supporters and motto as in II. For the above 
mentioned Viscountess Irvine, the heiress of Sheppard. 

IV. On a lozenge on a bend cotised a rose betwen two annulets 
(Conway) quartering the Augmentation granted to Jane Seymour 
and her family by Henry VIII on his marriage to her, impaling 
2 wings conjoined in lure (Seymour) and Ingram with a canton 
(unidentified) with in pretence Ingram quartering Sheppard and 
Machel, supporters two blackamoors and a lozenge ensigned with 
a marquess’s coronet. For Isabella Anne, eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of the above-mentioned Charles Ingram, roth Viscount 
— who married Francis, 2nd Marquess of Hertford. 

On a lozenge 3 boars’ heads couped (Gordon) quartering 
3 tees? heads erased (Pridham), 3 crescents within a double 
tressure flory counter flory (Seton) and 3 cinquefoils (Fraser) 
with Ingram in pretence. Supporters a greyhound and a gryphon 


HERALDRY 


HERALDRY ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 





ANTHONY HENDERSON (see above). 

PETER Murpny, silversmith and watchmaker, 1738. 

Mark STEWART, jeweller. 

H. E. Nott, and C. R. Hupeston (Trans. of Bristol and Glos. 
Arch. Soc., Vol. 57, pp. 181, 182, 183, 188). 

RaLtpH Goop, admitted a freeman, Dec. 8, 1725 (Farley’s 


Bristol Journal, Jan. 21, 1743-44). In 1744 he left Bristol 
for Devizes, where he was twice Mayor, dying during his 
second period in 1760-61. Some spoons bearing his mark 
are in the Bristol Museum and Art Gallery. 

SIMON PENBROCKE had been goldsmith in Bristol and 
Gloucester in 1549 (mentioned in 1559). 

JOHN UssHER, 1411 (Calendar of Patent Rolls, printed). 


RicHarp Mattys, 1438-48. (I[bid.) 
WILLIAM EKKULSALE, 1433. (Ibid.) 
JOHN PHELyYpPP, alias JOHN GOLDESMYTH, 1433. (Jbid.) 
ANTONY WYLSCHER, 1433. (I[bid.) 
Guy Smit, born at Utrecht, 1436. ([bid.) 


JoHN LAMMyNs, born at Antwerp, 1436 ([bid.) 

RICHARD BATEN (BATYN), 1454. Appears to have settled in 
London in or before 1467. (Jbid.) 

Some goldsmiths of the XVIth century had several appren- 
tices, e.g., AGNES WYNSMORE, widow, had Humfry Clovill 
—himself an apprentice of Paul Freling—and five others. 

Three prominent goldsmith families were CorsLey (CORSELEY, 
CORSELYE), GOODIER (GOODYERE) and GRIFFITH. 

Epwarp Amory, goldsmith, married January 23, 1701-2 
(Genealogist, 2nd Series, Vol. XVII, p. 9). Burgess, 1736. 


He was probably the maker of a Monteith bowl of Japanese 
porcelain and silver, stamped AMoRY, in the Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, which is illustrated in 
October, 1932. 


(To be continued). 


Museum of Art, 
** Antiques,”’ 


bezanty. For Frances, second daughter and co-heiress of Charles 
Ingram, last Viscount Irvine, who married William, second son 
of the 3rd Duke of Gordon. There were three other co-heiresses 
of Charles, roth Viscount Irvine, namely Elizabeth, who married 
Hugo Meynell of Bradley, Derby-; Harriett, who married Col. 
Henry Aston, and Louisa, married to Sir John Ramsden of 
Byrom, Yorks. 

One may add, perhaps, that the Viscountcy of Irvine may 
possibly not have become extinct on the death of the roth Viscount 
without issue male, but may have fallen into abeyance between 
the descendants of his five daughters, co-heiresses, referred to. 


N. F. S. (Robertsbridge). It is not easy to describe accurately 
the arms on the shield of which you send sketch, upon the Gilbert 
memorial in Youlgrave Church, Derbyshire. 

These arms may be described in two ways—first, Sable, a 
mascle fess-wise extending to the sides of the shield between two 
similar half-mascles in pale, a crescent on the mascle for cadency, 
and secondly, masculy argent and sable a crescent at the fess 
point for cadency. 

Of the two blazons I prefer the second. As it seems likely, 
however, that these arms are those of Robert Gilbert’s wife, 
whose name you do not give, although it is probably on the 
memorial, I suggest you should look up her name in Burke’s 
Armoury and see how they are there described. One thing is 
certain; the arms in your sketch are not Gilbert’s: they are 
gules a bend vairy. 


G. R. (Newbury). Chippendale armorial enamelled on 
Worcester plate and cup, Dr. Wall period—about 1760. 

This appears to be the famous coat of arms of the family of 
Scrope of Spennithorne and Danby, and is blazoned: Azure, a 
bend or. Crest : Out of a ducal coronet or, a plume of feathers. 
Motto : Devant si je puis. No motto being given on the sketch, 
the coat may perhaps be that of Scrope of Castlecombe, whose 
arms and crest are the same as for Scrope of Spennithorne, but 
has the motto: Non hec sed me. The bend sinister as shown in 
the drawing might have been the mistake of the ceramic artist. 





““ The great house of Scrope, traced in an unbroken line from 
the Conquest, if not from the time of Edward the Confessor, and 
produced in a period of three hundred years, from the reign of 
Edward II to that of Charles I, two Earls and twenty Barons, 
one Chancellor, four Treasurers, two Chief Justices, one Arch- 
bishop, two Bishops and five Knights of the Garter. 

“In 1385, Sir Richard le Scrope, first Baron Scrope of Bolton, 
challenged the right of Sir Robert Grosvenor to bear the coat 
(azure, a bend or), and the memorable suit for the decision of 
this heraldic controversy lasted for four years, and was at length 
awarded in favour of Scrope who proved (by the evidence of a 
vast number of deponents, consisting of the most distinguished 
men of the day, from John of Gaunt, the King’s uncle, to Chaucer, 
who was then a Squire at arms) that “‘ his ancestors had con- 
tinually borne the contested arms from the Conquest.”’ The last 
Lord Scrope of Bolton, Emanuel, Earl of Sunderland, died 
without issue in 1627, when the higher title became extinct, and 
the Barony of Scrope, devolved on Mary, the only daughter of 
the ninth Lord Scrope.”” (Burke). 


COLLECTOR SUBJECTS 
BOOKS ON FRENCH FURNITURE 


There is a good small series by R. de Felice (translated from 
the French) under different periods—Early and Renaissance down 
to the Empire period. But for the serious student the best 
reference books are Salvertes “‘ Les Ebénister du XVIII* Siécle’’ 
(which gives all that is known about each cabinet-maker), and 
Emile Molimer’s large book. There is a great deal of informa- 
tion in H. Havard’s “ Dictionnaire de L’Amenblement.” These 
last books are expensive and difficult to obtain. The Victoria and 
Albert Museum handbook, ‘* Catalogue of the Jones Collection,” 
is useful, as is also the ‘‘ Catalogue of the Wallace Collection.” 


SOVEREIGNS 


The coins called sovereigns which were issued by Queen 
Elizabeth varied in value at different periods. The first one 
(1558-61) was of standard gold and full weight, with a purchasing 
value of 30s. until 1561, when it was reduced to 2os. and re-issued 
at that value from 1584. This is known as the Fine sovereign, 
but from 1561 was minted another sovereign of Crown gold, 
called the Pound sovereign, which was supposed to be worth a 
pound but fell to 13s. 4d.in 1584. The Fine sovereign shows the 
queen enthroned, facing, over a portcullis, and differs little from 
Queen Mary’s Fine sovereign of 1553, minted when she raised 
the standard to 23 carats 34 gr. and the weight to 240 gr., witha 
purchasing value of 30s., although called a sovereign. 


* * * 


Lovegrove (Plymouth). I have never heard or read of Wor- 
cester china having the marks incorporated in the design, but I 
have in my collection a plate and a pair of vases so marked. The 
plate has a crudely drawn Chinese design in blue. By the side of 
a Chinese figure is a fence composed of 3 squares which are really 
the well-known square-mark. On the back is the impressed 
““W."’ The vases, in the Chinese taste also, have on the neck 
a vignette of two Chinese boys gazing up at what at first sight is 
a butterfly. Actually this is a red W. Are there many known 
examples of this practice? Again, can the square mark on the 
face of the plate be the first use of this mark, and therefore be the 
origin of it ? 

I have my doubts about your Worcester pieces. You write 
that your plate has an impressed W, a mark that has not been, to my 
knowledge, recorded. It is always given as painted, generally in 
blue, but sometimes in gold or red. The W in the picture is also 
so unusual as to be suspicious. Doubting my own impressions, 
I wrote to the Worcester Company, who were good enough to 
reply as follows : 

“In reply to your letter we shall be glad if we can help you to 
answer your correspondent’s queries respecting the plate and 
two vases which he has described, but we should prefer to see the 
pieces before giving an opinion on them. 

“* The impressed W is not usual nor is the idea of the red W 
in the painting at all likely to be correct. The fact of the three 
squares of which the fence on the plate is made up being of the 
same design as the square mark does not appear to us to be of very 
much significance.’ 

The letter suggests that you send your pieces, carefully 
packed, to the Company, when they would examine them and tell 
you whether they are genuine “Old Worcester.” 


APOLLO 


BOOKS ON PORCELAIN 


A frequent inquiry reaching the APoLLo offices is for the 
titles of books dealing with the inquirer’s collector subject. It 
is hoped that in time a bibliography on all collector subjects will 
be published in ApoLto. Meanwhile a collector well known 
for his choice specimens of porcelain, for his contributions to 
the art magazines, his public lectures, and for the encouragement 
he gives to less fortunate collectors, has been good enough to list 
the titles of works in his own library, and they are appended. 
Few can hope to acquire so comprehensive a library, and many of 
the books will be hard to come by. They may possibly be bor- 
rowed from the local public library, they sometimes turn up at 
auctions, and the second-hand bookshops may quite likely have 
a copy of the work particularly sought. The list should serve as 
a guide. The begifner should also appreciate the importance 
of visiting museums, where much can be picked up from the 
collections, and if one is fortunate enough to be within reach of a 
private collection, it will be found that the owner will be overjoyed 
to share a view of his collection with an ardent collector, while it 
is not improbable that mutual enthusiasm will completely obscure 
the passage of time. The results of recent research and the views 
and comments of collectors are to be found in the art magazines; 
As in all walks of life there is no better schooling than that gained 
by experience, acquired by a plenitude of cost to purse and 
patience. 

GENERAL 
“* Catalogue of Porcelain through the Ages.”” Park Lane. 1934. 
Chaffers. ‘“‘ Handbook of Marks and Monograms of Pottery and 
Porcelain.” Igor. 
Dossie. ‘‘ Handmaid to the Arts.” 1764. 
Mayer. “ Art of Pottery.” 1873. 
“* Encyclopaedia Britannica.”’ Vol. V. 


Litchfield. ‘* Pottery and Porcelain.’”’ 1905; I912 1925. 
Rackham. “ Book of Porcelain.’’ trgro. 
Marryat. ‘“‘ Pottery and Porcelain.” 1850; 1857. 


Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s Journals. 2 vols. Ig1I. 
Hannover. “ Potter and Porcelain.’”’ 3 vols. 1925. 
Burton. ‘General History of Porcelain.’’ 2 vols. 1921. 


Chaffers. ‘* Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain.’’ 
1906. 

Jacquemart. ‘* History of Ceramic Art.’’ 1877. 

Chaffers. ‘‘ Keramic Gallery.” 1907 

Burton. “ Porcelain. Its Nature, Artand Manufacture.’’ 1906, 

Blacker. ‘* Old China.” 1908. 

Burgess. ‘‘Old Pottery and Porcelain.”” 1916. 

Dillon. “Porcelain.’”’ 1904. 


Greslou. ‘‘ Recherches sur la Céramique.” 1863. 

Hooper and Phillips. ‘* Pottery and Porcelain Marks.”” 1896. 
CONTINENTAL 

Garnier. ‘“* Soft Porcelain of Sevres.” 1889. 

Honey. ‘ Dresden China.’’ 1934. 


* Koniglich Sachsische Porzellanmanufaktur, Meissen.”” 1gto. 
** Alt-Meissner Porzellan-Sammlung.”” C.H. Fischer. 1906. 


ENGLISH. G2NERAL 
British Museum Catalogue of English Porcelain. 
Nightingale. ‘‘ Contributions towards the History of Early 
English Porcelain.”” 1881. 
Jewitt. ‘‘ Ceramic Art in Great Britain.’ 
1 vol. 1883. 
Willoughby Hodgson. ‘“‘ Old English China.” 1913. 
Stoner and Evans. “ Old English Porcelain.”” 1909. 
Burton. ‘‘ English Porcelain.’”’ 1902. 
Catalogue of the Schreiber Collection. 
Catalogue of the Herbert Allen Collection. 
William Duesbury’s London Account Book. 
by English Porcelain Circle. 1931. 


2 vols. 1878; 


1751-52. Pub. 


Honey. “ English Pottery and Porcelain.” 1933. 
Honey. ‘* Old English Porcelain.” — 
Solon. ‘‘ Old English Porcelain.’”” 19 


King. ‘“ English Porcelain Figures z= the XVIIIth Century.” 
1925. 

English Porcelain Circle. Transactions. 

English Ceramic Circle. Transactions. 

Catalogue of the Lady Ludlow Collection of English Porcelain. 


1932. 
Catalogue of the Willett Collection. 1899. 
Rackham. ‘ Analyzed Specimens of English Porcelain.”’ 1922. 


Blacker. ‘* A.B.C. of Collecting Old English China.” n.d. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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FRENCH FURNITURE IN THE COLLECTION OF 


Mr. EVELYN PIXLEY 


HE collection by English amateurs of French 
furniture was encouraged by the forced sales 
during and after the Revolutionary period; and 

was at this time that the Royal collection at Windsor 
‘astle and the Hertford collection were formed. The 
uality and quantity of French furniture in English 
jouses was evident in the exhibition ‘‘ Three French 
Reigns’ in Park Lane. Mr. Evelyn Pixley, who has 
nade a study of French art of the grand siécle during his 


BY M. JOURDAIN 


work are in the Musée du Louvre, the Wallace collection, 
and the Musée Cognac-Jay in Paris. 

In the small writing-table (Fig. II), the sides are inlaid 
with vases, inkstands, pens, and other utensils, as well 
as with playing cards, within kingwood borders, while 
the design of the top shows a group of objects and instru- 
ments symbolizing science and art, a globe, a quadrant, 
compasses, a crayon, and a small easel are included— 
together with a book bearing the Royal L.s interlaced 





Fig. I 


Fig. Ia 


LOUIS XV PARQUETRY COMMODES, 29 inches high, both stamped R. V. L. C., a stamp used by 
the ébéniste Roger Van der Cruse (Lacroix), 1728-1799, who worked for the French aristocracy 


stay in France from 1924 to 1930 has carried on this 
tradition in the furniture, clocks and accessories he has 
collected at Water Park, near Ulverston. 

The collection gives a good idea of the charm and 
variety of surface, decoration in parquetry and inlay of 
the second halfof the XVIIIth century. The pair of small 
commodes (Fig. I) are overlaid with chequer and “‘ cube ”’ 
parquetry. The front panel slides and discloses small 
drawers inlaid with a trellis pattern. The metal mounts 
are of the slightest, consisting only of shoes and a band 
round the top. The pair are stamped R.V.L.C., one of 
the stamps used by the ébenisteé Roger Van der Cruse 
(1728-1799), whose surname was: translated into the 
French, Lacroix, and who worked for the Crown, Madame 
du Barry, and the Duc d’Orléans. Specimens of his 


upon the cover. There is a drawer and a pull-out slide 
in the frieze, and ormolu mounts on the knees, and a 
gallery round three sides of the top. It bears the stamp 
of Pierre Antoine Foullet, who was admitted to the 
maitrise in 1765, and who was the author of “‘ de beaux 
meubles en marqueterie ombreés a decor de fleurs, attributs et 
scénes galantes.’’* 

The small cabinet (Fig. III) has no stamp, but it has 
affinities with the work of that great and flexible artist, 
Jean Henri-Riesener, who was admitted to the corpora- 
tion of maitres ébénistes in 1768 and became in 1774 ébéniste 
ordinaire du mobilier de la commune. A long list of his 
patrons is given in Salverte, who adds, “‘ toute la haute 





*Salverte : ‘ Les ébénistes au xviii siécle”” p. 118, 
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Fig. III (below). 


LOUIS XVI 
PARQUETRY 
TABLE ; 


Characteristic of the 

extreme delicacy of 

the later style of J. H. 

RIESENER, admitted 

maitre ébéniste 

1768. Height 32 
inches 


alba a Atenne 
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Fig. Ila. ,TOP OF TABLE in Fig. 11 below. The design sym- 
bolizes] science and art : the cover of book bears interlaced Royal *L’s” 
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Fig. II. LATE LOUIS XV WRITING-TABLE, inlaid and 
mounted with ormolu, stamped P. A. FouL.et, admitted to maitrise 
1765. Width 25 inches] 
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FRENCH FURNITURE 





Fig. IV. LOUIS XV WORK-TABLE. The inlay of 
flowers suggests the work of the unknown maker who signed 
B.V.R.B. 


société se fournissait chez lui.’"’ The body of the piece is 
decorated with parquetry, inset with medallions inlaid with 
rosettes ; the interior is fitted with three long drawers, and 
as can be seen the lid is hinged and a nest of small drawers 
rises into position on pressing a spring. The frieze is 
overlaid with ormolu medallions, and the pendants at the 
angles and the plaque in front representing infant 
Bacchanals are finely finished. Small bas-reliefs and 
delicate arabesques and garlands of extreme delicacy are 
characteristic of the later style of Riesener. 

In the small work-table (Fig. IV), which is overlaid 
with veneers of rosewood and kingwood, the ébénistes’ 
stamp has been obliterated, except for the letters M.E. 
(maitre ébéniste). The inlay of flowers on the top, how- 
ever, suggests the work of the unknown maker who 
signed with the letters B.V.R.B., and who was the maker 
of furniture, either inlaid or mounted with lacquer, 
dating from between about 1740 and 1770. The work 
of B.V.R.B. (apart from some elaborate pieces mounted 
with Japanese lacquer panels) is characterized by a certain 
simplicity when compared with his contemporaries ; and 
his floral inlay is unlike that of any other cabinet-maker. 
In the work-table, inlaid with bold sprays of flowers, the 
top lifts up, and there is a drawer at the side. Mounting 
is limited to the knees, and small mounts on the shaped 
under-surface of the front and sides. Further examples 
of French furniture, including an inlaid escritoire by F. 
Rubesluck, a commode by Godefroy Dester, a garniture de 
cheminée with a clock by Berthoud will be illustrated in a 
later article. 
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CASTLEFORD POTTERY FOR AMERICA 


BY H. BOSWELL LANCASTER, F.R.S.A. 


UITE a number of articles have been written 
recently on English pottery specially decorated 
for the American market, Liverpool potters being 

the pioneers and Staffordshire potters following the 
example so set. There was, however, another pottery in 
a different part of the country which used—rarely—the 
American Eagle as decoration on certain wares. I allude 
to the Dunderdale establishment at Castleford. 

A magazine, in 1918, published a letter which stated 
that the Brighton Museum had “on loan” a teapot, 
which the writer called a ‘‘ Wedgwood Washington Tea- 
pot.” The letter was accompanied by photographs 
which at once proclaimed that the piece was not a Wedg- 
wood, but a Castleford specimen. This teapot showed 


to predict a warm welcome for such a teapot if it can b 
found.’ ”’ 

The letter from Mr. Marshall ends with the announce 
ment that one of the teapots was found in an antiqu 
shop by his son. “‘ It is white and blue, with the Amer: 
can Eagle and Stars and Stripes, has a sliding lid, an 
the number 22 impressed underneath the base.” 

Mr. Marshall, who was formerly Town Clerk, and : 
Hon. Advisory Curator to the Castleford Museum, an 
Sub Prior of the Augustinians (the local Antiquaria 
Society), has very kindly written confirming the quote 
letter ; and is himself an authority on Castleford an 
Yorkshire pottery, on which he has written and lecture: 
for some years. 





Fig. I. 


TEA POT in cream with blue lines, and 
bearing American Emblem 


on one side the American Eagle supporting a shield, with 
thirteen stars above, representing the States at the date 
of production. The date was suggested as between 1785 
and 1790. 

In 1938, a letter from Mr. C. Marshall, of Bridlington, 
appeared in another periodical, written concerning a 
‘“ Castleford (Dunderdale) teapot, 1790-1820, made for 
the American market.”” Mr. Marshall quotes from Dr. 
William Prime, “‘ Pottery and Porcelain,’’ Harper Bros., 
New York, 1878, ‘‘ David Dunderdale founded the 
Castleford Pottery, and much of this very fine white 
stoneware seems to have come to America, where 
specimens are numerous.” 

Mr. Marshall continues: ‘‘ The late Archdeacon 
Armstrong Hall, Rector of Methley, stated in 1908, ‘ I 
have corresponded with various Curators of Museums, 
etc., in the United States, but so far have been unable 
to discover a true Castleford piece bearing an American 
patriotic device, nor is there any local tradition or evidence 
current at the present time of any trade with the States. 


It would be of great interest if such could be discovered 


and Dr. Prime’s statement justified, It is safe, however, 
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Fig. II. SUGAR BASIN to match Teapot in Fig. I. 


Thanks to Mr. Allman, I am now able to show, not 
only one of the rare teapots (Fig. I) but also a sugar 
basin (Fig. II) to match, each having the original lid in 
perfect condition—an unusual occurrence. Each bears 
on its side, in slight relief, the American Eagle sur- 
mounted by thirteen stars and supporting a shield with 
stripes. Iam a little puzzled whether the eagle holds a 
snake or ribbon in its beak. It is often shown as a ribbon 
bearing the words, ‘‘ E Pluribus Unum.” In the right 
claw is a sheaf of arrows, and in the left a branch of 
olive. 

The sides of both specimens are divided into reserves 
by straight blue lines, and_the medallions forming the 
upper rim are outlined in blue, as also is the handle. 

Another sugar basin, lacking the lid, is in our own 
collection (Fig. III), a gift from Mr. Allman. This is 
without colour and with undecorated sides, but shows at 
one end the American Eagle, flying through clouds and 
supporting a Cupid. 

A further find of Mr. Allman’s is the jug (Fig. IV), 
which bears on its side the same design as the teapot. 
The jug is coloured as to the upper portion, with a plain 
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CASTLEFORD 


id showing the design in semi-relief, with a pattern 
upright lines at the base. 

The front of the jug shows a low relief head of Liberty, 
mounted by thirteen stars, and supported on each side 
laurel branches. 

This last specimen is unmarked in any way, but is 
doubtedly a Castleford production. The teapot and 
t-mentioned sugar basin each bear the impressed 
mber 22, a number which evidently relates to this par- 
ilar pattern. The white sugar basin bears the 
pressed number 25. 

The first known mark of the firm was the name 
inderdale impressed, but this is a very rare mark. 
er Plowes was taken into partnership, the firm became 

Dunderdale & Co., and the impressed mark was 
erally ‘‘D. D. & Co., Castleford Pottery.”” Some- 
mes ‘*D. D. & Co., Castleford,’’ omitting the word 
pottery.” 
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POTTERY FOR AMERICA 


Again, the fern-like half leaves which decorate the 
edge of the base are somewhat similar to the pattern used 
by Liverpool; but the ware itself is so distinctive that 
specimens are readily identified. 

After Dunderdale’s retirement from business, the 
pottery was eventually re-opened by some of his former 
employees, and became the firm of Taylor, Harrison & 
Co. After 1854 it was Thomas Nicholson & Co. 

Mr. Marshall has kindly sent me photographs of 
pieces from his own collection, together with copies of 
some of his articles on the subject of Castleford pottery. 

Included in these is an extract from the American 
magazine, Antiques, which gives, amongst other inter- 
esting facts, a curious alteration in the Coat of Arms, 
which places the articles illustrated as definitely made 
before 1805. In that year Congress, by Act, slightly 
altered the design ; the sheaf of war arrows was trans- 
ferred to the eagle’s left claw, and the olive branch to the 





Fig. III. 
bearing American emblem 


SUGAR BASIN in plain cream 


David Dunderdale started his pottery at Castleford, 
a few miles from Leeds, in 1798. Some of his wares 
might easily be mistaken for specimens from the older 
factory, especially his basket ware. We have a basket 
of rather an ivory tinge, the supposed withes being joined 
by twists of pottery in imitation of wire. This bears the 
impressed mark ‘‘ D. D. & Co., Castleford.” 

_Dunderdale, however, made a ware with a distinction 
of its own. It is described as like parian with a smear 
of glaze, though it is actually a cream stoneware, some- 
times uncoloured, but generally edged with blue or brown 
lines. 

It is often decorated with classical designs in semi 
relief ; but the most distinctive features were the lids of 
teapots. Some of these were hinged on a thin rod of 
metal, and some were made to slide back over the handle, 
or to slide out altogether. Ingenious ideas to prevent 
the loss of the essential lid. 

There is a certain resemblance to Wedgwood in the 
classical groups which decorate most of the reserves ; 
which likeness to Flaxman’s work may have been the 
reason the Brighton teapot was classed as Wedgwood. 


Fig. IV. JUG with American emblem on one 
side and Head of Liberty on reverse 


right or dexter claw, thus, in the language of heraldry, the 
United States announced its preference for peace. The 
thirteen stars indicate that the design was based on a 
copy of an official seal issued prior to 1790. After the 
latter date, the admission of each new State was signalised 
by an additional star. 

I quote from Antiques : ‘‘ From these points we learn 
that the relatively small pottery at Castleford was, to 
some extent at least, making wares specially designed for 
the American trade. Although I have never been able 
to find an old American newspaper advertisement 
specifically mentioning Castleford ware, I am not the 
less certain that, in its day, Castleford was well known 
by sight, if not by name, and much appreciated by 
Americans. Specimens are to be found up and down 
the Atlantic coast, and as far inland as the older com- 
munities of the Ohio River valley. One does not come 
upon whole sets, but only single pieces, carefully pre- 
served in families that were prosperous and cultured in 
the early 1800’s.”’ 

Mr. Marshall writes: ‘‘In its day it (Castleford 
ware) was very well known, large quantities being exported 
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between 1790 and 1820 to the Continent, and for a short 
time to America, and the writer has been privileged to 
peruse one of the original book catalogues issued by the 
firm to its travellers, containing well-executed illustra- 
tions of the ware on sale, accompanied by descriptions 


alternately in English and Spanish. It is stated that a 
great deal of this pottery is still to be found in France, 
Spain and Russia, and the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum, in the last fifteen years, have brought 
back to this country some very fine specimens of the ware 
for permanent exhibition.” 

Naturally there is nothing remarkable in an English 
pottery sending its wares to America, but the factories 
which did so in the eighteenth century were few, and an 
addition to their number is worth recording. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A LECTURER 


OME ten years ago I was asked by the Board of Education 
S to go to the Isle of Man to collect and arrange an exhibition 

of the cera ics in that island. I was also to catalogue the 
specimens and give a lecture upon them on the opening day. I 
shall always look back on the weeks I spent there with great 
pleasure, for the kindness and courtesy of people and of the 
officials was really wonderful. 

I was met on arrival by the Curator of the Museum at Douglas, 
who told me he had already collected a mass of “‘ Old China.” I 
confess when I saw this my heart sank, for it appeared to consist of 
a quantity of uninteresting pottery. However, the next day and 
on subsequent days I was motored all over the island and was 
able to collect a most beautiful, valuable and interesting assort- 
ment of old English porcelain, and also had the extra pleasure of 
seeing the beauties and enjoying the climate of the island in 
November, which to my thinking, with its subtropical plants and 
trees, puts the Riviera into the shade. 

The exhibits, when arranged, were a magnificent show, and 
some rare pieces of pottery added lustre to the whole, but it was 
the catalogue which produced the snag; people in some cases 
wished their own descriptions to appear, and these did not always 
coincide with mine as to place and date of manufacture. One 
little piece in particular caused me much trouble. It was a 
child’s toy, a three-legged witch’s cauldron about 2} to 3 inches 
high, was bright turquoise on the outside and white on the inside. 
There was a note attached—saying that it had been picked up 
after the battle on the field of Culloden. The piece was, I fancy, 
foreign, and had no resemblance whatever to any English porcelain 
made during the ‘forties of the XVIII h century. I protested 
that it could not be catalogued as old English China, but was met 
with the reply that the owner must on no account be offended and 
that she was very proud to be the possessor of this little piece. 

What was I to do? I replied that I must consider my own 
reputation, and i in the end I entered it as ** said to have been picked 
up at Culloden,” but did not mention the battlefield. 

The determination of some people to insist on their own ideas 
about porcelain and its place of origin was made plain to me when 
I was invited to meet a gentleman who possessed a quantity of 
Chinese bowls which he insisted on calling “‘ Lowestoft.”” He 
had heard that in one of my lectures I had poured contempt on 
the soubriquet and was determined to make me eat my words. 

A friend informed me of this and that I was to be invited to 
meet him in company with his bowls. The meeting took place 
and passed off entirely to his satisfaction. He gave me his version 
as to the place and origin of his specimens. I listened attentively, 
exclaiming at intervals, “‘ You don’t say so,” and “‘ How very 
interesting,” but did not attempt to argue the point. We parted 
very cordially and he told his friends he had convinced me of my 
mistake and I had not a word to say on my own behalf ! 

I think the origin of the term has never been discovered, 
though “‘ Chinese Lowestoft ”’ came to be used in the later days 
of the controversy. I had a theory that an earth in China called 
“Loes ” might have been used in its manufacture, but when I 
expounded this to an old collector he replied: “* Very ingenious, 
dear lady, but it won’t hold water ’’—though why it would not 
hold water he did not reveal. 
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The Chinese armorial ‘‘ Lowestoft ”’ dinner services first pro 
duced in China in the reign of K’ ng Hsi, 1662-1722, are thing: 
of beauty ; decoration is restrained and the heraldic features ar« 
painted in bright vitreous enamels. In Mr. Cosmo Monckhouse’: 
book on Chinese porcelain some plates of a service are illustrated 
The owner had sent out to China an order for a service and hac 
enclosed a sketch of his coat-of-arms and crest; this was no 
coloured, but on the sketch the words red, blue, yellow, etc., wer« 
written in the place where these colours should appear. Wher 
the service arrived the owner found that his handwriting had beer 
faithfully copied, but that where green should have been blu 
appeared, where yellow red, and soon. The owner then sent fo: 
another service, taking the precaution to enclose a coloured sketch. 

Some few years ago, when giving a lecture to the Englist 
visitors at Rapollo, a gentleman in the audience told me hi: 
ancestors had ordered the first service, and that part of it still sur 
vived in the Channel Islands. Three of these armorial service: 
were ordered by a father and his two sons. When they arrived 
however it was found that they were so badly packed that only 
one complete service could be made from the three. The coat- 
of-arms was beautifully and correctly coloured, but when examined 
it was found that the motto: “‘ Think and Thank” had been 
rendered “‘ Stink and Stank.” I am told that several pieces of 
this service still survive. 

Fortunately the controversy upon this Chinese ‘* Lowestoft ”’ 
has died a natural death, and one can only wonder how work and 
body of such distinctly Chinese porcelain should ever have been 
supposed to have had its inception in England. 

Services of this kind are most lovely, especially when bearing 
armorial designs, the fine white body with its simple border, 
often in gold, only seems to enhance the brilliant green and 
golden red of the vitreous enamels used—that red which has 
been washed over with gold being in evidence in almost every 
specimen. In no other porcelain does the decoration crack and 
come off as in this particular kind. The enamels used do not sink 
into the body because of its hardness and stand out from their 
background, often leaving behind the outline of the pattern only. 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH ALIYAH 


An effort, which deserves wide support, is being made 
by the art dealers and by lovers of every kind of work 
of art to raise funds for the purpose of assisting the 
Yceuth Aliyah, that is, ‘‘ Immigration into Palestine and 
Spir tual Uplifting.’”” Ten thousand children have 
already been helped, but there are many thousand 
persecuted children waiting to be rescued. £100 is 
required to provide a child with a new hope of life and 
work in Palestine. 

Works of art have been given for the benefit of the 
movement, and a sale of these will take place at Christie’s 
during March. They have kindly lent their rooms 
for this purpose. 

Field-Marshal General Smuts and many other well- 
known people, including several dealers, are supporting 
this effort, the joint chairmen of which are Mrs. Chaim 
Weizmann and Mr. Frank Partridge. Lady Low is the 
hon. secretary. 


S S ] 
During March, wash drawings by L/C. E. A. Holloway 
and oil paintings by Helena Federn will be on exhibition 
at the Archer Galleries. 
Ss S S 
Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement in the 
Collectors’ Quests column. The price is 30/- for three inser- 
tions in successive issues of about four or five lines. Single 


insertions are 12/6 each, but three or more are advised. 
Particulars of the specimen required should be sent to the 
Advertising Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13. 
Telephone: Prospect 2044. 
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